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Art. 1. The Four Gofpels, tranflated from the Greek. With Preli- 
minary Differtations, and Notes critical and explanatory. By 
George Campbell, D.D. &c. 


[ Article continued. See our laft Review, p.138. ] 


DisseErTATIoNn VII. 


. igor into the import of certain titles of honour occur- 
ing in the New Teftament.’ 

The obje& of the author, in this diflertation, is, to offer a 
few remarks on thofe titles of honour which moft frequently 
occur in the N. T.. that we may judge more accurately of their 
import, by attending not only to their peculiarities in fignifica~ 
tion, but alfo to the difference between the ancient Jewifh 
manner of applying them, and that which prevails among mo- 
dern Europeans in the ufe of words fuppofed to be equivalent. 

It is moft certain, that titles were originally the names either 
of offices or of relations. Now relation implies oppofite rela- 
tion in the object: but when thofe perfons over whom a parti- 
cular office was exercifed, were very numerous, the language, 
commonly, had no appropriate term to denote the people who 
ftood in the oppofite relation. When the number of thefe was 
{mall, there was a fpecial term for denoting the relative con- 
nection in which they alfo ftood. Language, however, like 
all human arts and {fciences, is era Neceflity fir/?, 
and ornament afterward, lead to the extenfion of words be- 
yond their primitive fignification. When a perfon is in want 
of a proper fign to exprefs his thought, he more naturally re- 
curs to a word which is the known name of fomething that has 
an affinity to what he means, than to a found which, being 
entirely new to his hearers, cannot, by any law of affociation 
in their ideas, fuggeft his meaning to them. Thus, to exprefs 
the reverence which he feels for a refpeétable character in one 
who is alfo older than himfelf, he is naturally led to ftyle that 
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perfon father, though he be not literally his fon; to exprefs his 
fubmiffion to one of greater dignity than himfelf, he will call 
fuch a man mafler, though he be not his fervant; and to ex. 
prefs his refpect for one of more extenfive knowlege, he will 
ufe the word teacher, though he be not his difciple. Such ap- 
plications of terms were common among the Jews: they were, 
however, confidered rather as voluntary expreffions of refpect, 
than as ftri€tly due from thofe who gave them: but to affix 
titles to places and offices which fhould be given by all, whe. 
ther they ftand in the relation correfpondent to the title or not, 
is, comparatively, a modern refinement. ‘There is another ftill 
more remarkable refinement, to which there feems to be no- 
thing fimilar in ancient times. ‘Titles are regarded as due to 
him who fucceeds to them, alike from all men, without any 
confideration either of perfonal or official dignity ; as one who 
is entitled to be called, my lord, is thus addrefled by his in- 
feriors, by his equals, and even by his fuperiors, It was totally 
different among the Hebrews. The Greek word xvgics, an- 
fwering to the Hebrew 3), to the Latin dominus, and to the 
Englith lord, or maffer, was not originally applied, except. 
ing by one bound to obey another who was entitled to com- 
mand, In procefs of time, however, it was univerfally be- 
ftowed on a fuperior, or a perfon confidered as fuch, even 
by thofe who were not his fervants and dependants. ‘This no- 
tion of fuperiority was, indeed, always implied by the term, 
‘Tnough, therefore, there were few fo low as not to claim this 
honourable compellation from fome perfons, yet there were 
none, (the king alone excepted, ) fo high as to be entitled to it 
from all. To the king himfelf, the common addrefs, from 
men of all ranks, was, My lord, O king: but, by the king, 
this title was given to nove but God: becaufe a monarch, 
who was not tributary, acknowleged no earthly fuperior. 
From thefe, and fimilar obfervations, Dr. C. very ably 
illuftrates and enforces our Saviour’s argument (Matt. xxii. 41.) 
refpecting the dignity of the Meffiah.. The paflage is too long 
for us to tranfcribe, and it cannot be abridged without injury: 
but it well deferves the attention of the reader. Dr. C, thinks 
that our tranflators have rendered the word xucics very impro- 
perly, when applied, in the gofpels, to Jefus Chrift. On his 
very firit appearance as a teacher, though attended with no ex- 
terior marks of, fplendor and majefly, he is a (fed by all in 
the peculiar manner in which the Almighty is agtpfted in 
prayer. ‘Thus the leper, Lord, if thou wilt, thou canft make me 
clean. hus the centurion, Lord, my fervant lieth at home, 
&c. Thus the Canaanitifh woman, Have mercy on me, O Lie .— 
For this, Dr. C, thinks, there is no cround in the original; 
for, 
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for, though the title that is given to him is the fame that is 
given to God, it is fo far from being peculiarly applicable to 
him, as is the cafe with the Englifh term thus circumftanced, 
that it is the common compellation of civility given to almoft 
every perfon by thofe whofe ftation does not place them in an 
evident fuperiority. It is the title with which Mary Magdalen 
accofted one whom fhe fuppofed to be a gardener: it is the 
title given by fome Greek profelytes to Philip, who was pro- 
bably a fifherman of Galilee: it is the title with which Paul 
and Silas are faluted by the jailor at Thyatira; and, laftly, it 
is the title with which Pontius Pilate, a pagan and idolater, is 
addrefled by the chief priefts. 

‘ To do juttice to our idiom, therefore,’ fays Dr. C. * to pre- 
ferve at once confiftency, perfpicuity, and propriety, it is neceflary 
that the word xvaoc, in an addrefs to Heaven, be rendered Lord, or 
O Lord: when the Supreme Being is not addrefled, but fpoken of, 
the Lord; in addrefling aking, or eminent magiftrate, my lord; and 
in other ordinary cafes, fr. Sometimes, from a fervant to his 
matter, or from one in immediate fubordination, to a perfon on 
whom he depends, it may be more emphatical to fay maffer.—Let 
it, however, be obferved, that what I have {aid of xvssoc, as applied 
to Jefus Chrift, regards purely its application in the gofpels. 

‘ Itis plain, that after Chrift’s afcenfion into heaven, and ex- 
altation at the right hand of the Father, he is viewed in a very dif- 
ferent light. Addreffes to him are conveyed only by prayer, and 
ought to be clothed in its language. When we fpeak of him, it 
ought to be, not as of @ lord, one poffefled of great power and 
eminence; but as of The Lord of the creation, the heir of all things, 
to whom all! authority in heaven and upon the earth, and ali judge 
ment, are committed by the Father. ‘That expreflion of Thomas, 
therefore, 0 Kugios me xe 9 Orcs ps *, cannot be otherwife rendered 
than it has been rendered by our tranflators, My Lord and my Ged. 
It is manifeft, from the exclamation, that ‘homas viewed his 
Mafler now fince his refurreciion, though not yet afcended, in a 
light in which he had never viewed him before. For thefe reafous, 
I think that in general no alteration would be proper in the way of 
rendering the word xyzso; as applied to Jefus, either in the Acts or 
in the Epiftles.’ 

We admit, in general, the propriety of thefe obfervations. 
There are, however, fome inftances, befide the anfwer of Sr, 
Thomas, in which we think ma/ffer, or fir, would be very in- 
adequate tranflations of the word nugiog. We mean when the 
evangelifts, who wrote long after the afcenfion of their Mafter, 
{peaking in their own perfons, apply this term to Chriit: as 
Mark, xvi. 19, 20. Luke, xxii. 61, &c. We were glad to 
find, on turning to Dr. C.’s verfion of thefe pafiages, that he 
has himfelf adopted the common tranflation Lord. 





* © John, xx. 23.” 
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The fecond part of this differtation confifts, principally, of 

remarks on the import of the word didacxaros, or rabbi, in the 
N.T. Dr. C. conceives that this was the higheft of thofe 
diftin@ions which, like degrees in our univerfities, were 
folemnly conferred in the Jewifh feminaries. He thinks that 
mafler is too indefinite a tranflation of didaoxaros, “The word 
mafler ferves equally for reading xvpios, Csomotns, emsratns, 
uxdnyntns, and didacnaros ; and, therefore, in many cafes, efpe- 
cially where the context requires a contradiftinction to any of 
thofe terms, the word maffer is not proper. It appears to 
him, indeed, that, in the ordinary Helleniftic ufe, it correfponds 
nearly with the Englifh word doétor. Both are honorary titles, 
expreffive of the qualifications of the perfon to whom they are 
given. Both are literary titles, that relate to no other fort of 
merit but learning; and both are conferred, with certain 
ceremonies, by thofe who are accounted the proper judges, 
Dr. C. diftinguifhes accurately between the ufe of xugios and 
didacxanos among the Jews. Kugios, he fays, mult be regarded 
as a term purely relative, which derived its value from the 
dignity of the perfon who beftowed it: but rabbi, or didacxaaos, 
was underftood to exprefs, not relation, but, certain permanent 
qualifications in the perfon who received it. Hence he dif- 
eovers the reafon why our Lord, when warning his difciples 
againft imitating the oftentation and prefumption of the Scribes 
and Pharifees in affecting to be denominated rabbi, does not 
— xugios, though the moft common of all titles of re- 
Spect : 
, ‘ It is manifelt,’ fays Dr. C. * that his view was not to prohibit 
them from giving or receiving the common marks of civility, but 
to check them from arrogating what might feem to imply a fuperi- 
ority in wifdom and underftanding over others, and a title to dictate 
to their fellows, a f{pecies of arrogance which appeared but too 
plainly in the Scribes and learned men of thofe days. As to the 
title &yrios, he knew well that from their worldly fituation and cir- 
cumftances (which in this matter were the only rule}, they could 
expect it from none but thofe in the loweft ranks, who would as 
readily give it to an artifan or a peafant, and that therefore there 
could be no danger of vanity from this quarter. But the cafe was 
different with titles exprefiive not of fleeting relations, but of thofe 
important qualifications which denote a fitnefs for being the lights 
and conductors of the human race.’ 


DisserTaATion VIII. 

‘ Obfervations on the manner of rendering fome words to 
which there are not any that perfectly correfpond in modern 
languages.” 

Thefe words are diftributed, by the Doétor, into three claffes. 


The firft contains the names of weights, meafures, and coins; 
the 
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the fecond, thofe of rites, fects, and feftivals; the third, thofe 
of drefles, judicatories, and offices. With refpect to the firft 
clafs, it is evident that there is nothing wherein nations more 
widely differ from each other. It is fometimes, however, of con- 
fiderable importance to the fenfe, that we fhould be accurate as 
to the value of the meafures or coins mentioned in the original. 
When this is the cafe, and when we have no word exactly 
correfponding in import with the original term, Dr. C. thinks 
that term ought to be retained in the verfion, and explained in 
the margin. Thus, it was doubtlefs the intention of the facred 
penman, to acquaint us at how low a price our Saviour was 
fold by his treacherous difciple, when he informs us that the 
chief priefts agreed to give Judas tpiaxoilx apyupia; and when 
the evangelift mentioned the indignant obfervation of Judas, 
that the ointment wherewith our Lord’s feet were anointed, 
might have been fold for more tpcaxoctwv dnvapiwy, it was certainly 
his view to acquaint us with the value of the gift. Again, 
when Philip remarked to our Lord, who had propofed to feed 
the multitude in the defert, Oiaxocswy Snvapinv aptor, two hundred 
pennyworth of bread, as it is commonly tranflated, 1s not /ufficient 
for them, it was the defign of the hiftorian to fupply us with a 
kind of criterion for computing the number of the people pre- 
fent :—but this could be no criterion, unlefs we knew the value 
of the dwapiov. 

There are other paflages wherein coins and meafures are 
mentioned, in which the value of the coin, or the capacity of 
the meafure, is of no conceivable confequence to the import of 
the paflage. In thefe cafes, Dr. C. thinks that the ufe of fome 
name of our own, fuppofed to be equivalent, or of fome general 
expreflion, as a piece of money, a meafure, &c. is preferable to the 
introduCtion of a foreign term. He would not, however, employ 
names peculiarly modern, or European, and which are not applied 
to the money and meafures of ancient and Oriental countries, 
becaufe fuch terms always fuggeft the notion of a coincidence 
with us, in things wherein there was actually no coincidence. 

The word penny, though often ufed indefinitely, differs fo 
much in its common meaning from dywapiov, that Dr, C, has 
thought it better to retain the Latin word. He has referved 
the word penny as a more proper tranflation of ascapiov, be- 
tween which and a penny fterling, the difference in value is 
inconfiderable, 

The fecond clafs of words, to which it is not always poffible 
to find, in another language, equivalent terms, confifts of the 
names of rites, feftivals, and fects, religious, political, or philo- 
fophical. With refpe&t, however, to the feéts mentioned in the 
N.T. there feems to have been no difference among tranfla- 
S$ 3 tors, 
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tors. The ancient names have been adopted by all. As to 
rites and feftivals, their conduct has been different: here they 
have fometimes tranflated, and fometimes retained, the original 
term. In this inftance, the example of the Vulgate has been 
followed by moft modern tranflators. ‘The Englifh tranflators 
have fometimes deviated from this example. Mazya is retained 
in the Vulgate, but, in the Englifh, it is very properly tran{- 
lated paffover, agrecably to the import of the original Hebrew, 
Sxnvomnyia is retained by the Vulgate: with us it is tranflated 
the feaft of tabernacles. ‘The Vuigate has retained the Greek 
word azyma; with us it is very properly rendered unleavened 
bread. 

Dr. Campbell’s third general clafs of words, not capable of 
being tranflated with exactnefs, comprehends names relating to 
drefs, peculiar modes, judicatories, and offices. With refpect 
to drefs, he thinks that a general name is fufficient, when no- 
thing, in the original, depends on the form: but where fome 
diftin&tion feems to have been intended in the paflage, he would 
ufe a more definite term. Dr. C. fays that the word coat 
anfwers fufficiently to the Greek xitwv: but he thinks our 
tranflators have ill rendered ivatiov, the name of the upper gar- 
ment, by the word cloak. He would rather ufe the word 
mantle—becaufe that word is employed to exprefs the fame 
thing in the verfion of the O. T. and a change of this term 
may poftibly fuggeft the idea of a change in the Jewifh drefs, 
though they are known to have been religioufly tenacious of 
their ancient garb,—and becaufe the word mantle gives a more 
juft reprefentation of the loofe vefture worn by the Hebrews, 
than clock. 

Of all their cuftoms, however, fays Dr. C. the Jews were 
not fo tenacious. In things which were not conceived to be 
connected with religion, they did not hefitate to conform to the 
manners of thofe under whofe power they had fallen,. A re- 
markable inftance of this appears in their adopting the mode of 
the Greeks and Romans, in lying on couches at their meals. 
In the O. T. the praétice of fitting appears to have been uni- 
verfal. Thus Gen. xliii. 33. exalicay evaviiov avlx, XXXvil. 25° 
exabioay ce Daye aptov, and Exod. xxxii. 6. exaSizrev ¢ rwos Qaysl 
% wiv. This word is uniformly employed to exprefs the 
pofture at table, as avaxdnw, or fome fynonymous term, is em- 
ployed for the fame purpofe in the N. T. The Hebrew word 
is equally unequivocal with the Greek. Itisalways 3, to /it, 
never JOY, nor any other word that imports lying down. Dr. 
C, thinks that he can trace the firft indications of this change 
of pofture in the apocryphal writings, which are pofterior in 
compofition to thofe of the O. T. and, probably, pofterior to 
the 
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the Macedonian conqueft, though prior to the books of the 
N.T. Thus, ets ro eSiew xaraxavouevny is applied to Judith, 
xii, 15.3 and Tobit, ii. 1. avererx tz oxyew. Inour Saviour’s 
time, however, the chanze was fo univerfal in Judea, that even 
the common people conformed to it. The multitudes, whom 
our Lord twice fed in the defert, are reprefented by all the 
evangelifts as ying, not fitting, on the ground. Dr. C. dif- 
approves the conduct of our tranflators in deviating from the 
original in fuch inftances. He does not except againft a gene- 
ral expreffion, as, placed them/felves at table, where a literal 
verfion would appear unnatural: but he cannot approve a ver- 
fion which mifreprefents the original. Such errors, he fays, 
trivial as they may appear, are fometimes highly injurious to 
the fenfe, and render a plain {tory not only incredible, but ab- 
furd. Thus, Luke, vii. 36, 37, 38. 

© One of the Pharifees defired Jefus that he would eat with him; 
and he went into the Phari/ee’s houfe, and fat down to meat. And be- 
hold a woman in the city, which was a finner, when foe knew that 
FJefus fat at meat in the Pharifee’s houfe, brought an alabafter box of 
ointment, and ftocd at his feet behind him weeping, and began to wafb 
his feet with tears, and did wife them with the hairs of ber head, and 
kifed bis feet, and anointed them with the cintment. Now a reader 
of any judgment will need to reflect but a moment to difcover, that 
what is here told is impoffible. If Jefus and others were in our 
manner fitting together at meat, the woman could not be behind 
them, when doing what is here recorded. She muft in that cafe, 
on the contrary, have been under the tabie ‘The chairs, on which 
the guefis were feated, would have effeCtually precluded accefs from 
behind. It is faid alfothat the ftood, while the bathed his feet with 
tears, wiped them with the hairs of her head, anointed and kiffed 
them. Another manifeit abfurdiry. On the fuppofition of their 
fitting, fhe muft have been at leat kneeling, if not lying on the 
foor. ‘Thefe inconfiftencies initantly difappear, when the Evan- 
gelift is allowed to {peak for himfelf, who, inftead of faying that 
Jelus fat down, {2ys exprefsly that he lay down, aixrSz.’ 

Hence, too, Dr. C, illuftrates St. John’s account of the 
pafchal fupper, xiii. 23—25. 

The author next confiders the names of offices and judica- 
tories; and he is moft copious in his remarks on the word 
ayyeros. This word he would often render meffenger, not 
angel.—}'irft, when there is a manifeft allufion, in the original, 
to the primitive and ordinary acceptation of the word in that 
language. Secondly, when it is not clear from the context, 
whether the facred penman meaned a cceleftial or a terreftrial 
being. ‘Thirdly, when, though it evidently refers to a fupe- 
rior Being, it is joined with fome word or epithet which fuffi- 
ciently marks the reference, as ayyenog Kusiz, a meffenger of the 
Lord; ci ayyeros T szcitovy the heavenly meffengers; of tyioe 
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ayyerct, the haly meffengers, &c. Fourthly, when the word is 
applied to a human being. To this laft rule, however, he 
makes fome exceptions. The words xiaaaxos, avlumatos, omrpay 
he would render tribune, proconful, cobart, and he thinks that thefe 
expreffions would not be lefs perfpicuous to the lower clafles, 
than chief-captain, deputy, band: but we doubt the truth of this 
opinion, particularly with refpect to the firft and laft of thefe 
words. Hysuwv, when applied to Pontius Pilate, he would 
render procurator ; and fanhedrim he would generally retain for 
the Greek cuvedpiv. We have our doubts with refpect to both 
inftances. ° | 
DissERTATION IX. 

The words, which are the fubjeéts of the author’s inquiries 
in this diflertation, are, myftery, blafphemy, fchifm, and herefy. 
By the moft current ufe of the Englifh word, myftery, is de- 
noted fome dotrine incomprehenfible to human reafon; by 
fome ancient ecclefiaftical writers, itis ufed to fignify a religious 
ceremony, or facrament. In the communion office of the 
church of England, the elements, after confecration, are termed 
holy myfteries; and in the fourth, and in fome fucceeding 
centuries, the word yuusnpiov was fo frequently employed by the 
Greek fathers, and my/ferium or facramentum, as it was often 
rendered by the Latin, that it would be impofflible to fay what 
meaning they affixed to the words. Dr. C. after the moft 
careful examination of all the paflages in the N. T. in which the 
Greek word occurs, after confulting the ufe made of the term 
by the ancient interpreters of the O. T. and by the writers of the 
Apocrypha, has been able to difcover two fenfes only which 
can ftrictly be called fcriptural. The firft and leading fenfe of 
fausnpicv, is not that of the Englifh word myftery, 7. e. fome- 
thing incomprehenfible, but arcanum, a fecret, any thing not 
difclofed, not publifhed to the world, though perhaps commu- 
nicated toa felect number; and in fupport of this interpretation, 
the reader is referred to the numerous paflages of the N. T. in 
which St. Paul evidently treats of fomething that had been con- 
cealed for ages, but was then openly revealed, and not of any 
thing in its own nature dark and inconceivable. An appeal is 
alfo made to the ufage of the Lxx, who adopt it as a term ftriGlly 
correfponding with the Chaldaic N}", res arcana; and that 
wusnpiovy even in the N. T. is not confined to divine fecrets, 
but fometimes expreffes thofe of a different and even of a con- 
trary nature, the author proves from 2 Theff. ii. 7. on which 
paflage he makes the following obfervations: 

‘ Thus, the Apoftle, {peaking of the antichriftian fpirit, fays, 
The myftery of iniquity doth already work. The fpirie of antichrift 


hath begun to operate; but the operation is latent and unperceived. 
The 
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The Gofpel of Chrift is a blefling, the fpirit of antichrilt a curfe, 
Both are equally denominated my/fery, or fecret, whilft they re- 


main concealed.’ 
Another meaning which the term jwuseoov fometimes bears in 


the N. I. is fo nearly related to, if not coincident with, the 
former, that Dr. C. is himfelf doubtful whether it fhould not 
rather be called a particular application of the fame meaning: 

‘ The word is fometimes employed to denote the figurate fenfe, 
as diftinguifhed from the literal, which is conveyed under any fable, 
parable, allegory, fymbolical action, reprefentation, dream, or vifion. 
Jt is plain that, in this cafe, the term juségi» is ufed comparatively; 
for, however clear the meaning, intended to be conveyed in the 
apologue, or parable, may be to the intelligent, it is obfcure, com- 

ared with the literal fenfe, which, to the unintelligent, proves a 
Find of veil. The one is, asit were, open tothe fenfes; the other 
requires penetration and reflection. Perhaps there was fome allufion 
to this import of the term, when our Lord faid to his difciples, Zo 
you it is given to know the myftery of the kingdom of God: but to them 
that are without, all thefe things are done in parables*. The Apottles 
were let into the fecret, and got the {piritual fenfe of the fimilitude, 
whilft the multitude amufed themfelves with the letter, and fearch- 
ed no further.’ 

This part of the differtation concludes with fome remarks on 
1 Tim. iii. 16. in which Dr, C. attempts to prove that the 
word yusnpiov fhould, even in that paflage, be rendered fecret. 

Dr. Campbell next proceeds to offer his fentiments on the 
word fracpnuia, often falfely tranflated bla/phemy. ‘That it 
comprehends all verbal abufe againft whomfoever uttered, God, 
angel, man, or devil, is univerfally admitted by the learned: 
but even when it refers to reproachful fpeeches againit God, 
and thus approaches nearer to the meaning of our word blaf- 
phemy, {till the primitive notion of this crime has undergone a 
confiderable change. Blafphemy is, in its eflence, a fpecies 
of defamation: but it is immenfely aggravated, by being 
committed againft an objeét infinitely fuperior to man. Hence 
the author infers that what is fundamental to the exiftence of 
the crime, will be found in this, as well as in every other 
{pecies which comes under the general name. As the crime of 
defamation cannot be imputed to mere miftake, in regard ta 
another man’s charaéter, efpecially when it is the with of the 
perfon miftaken not to leflen, but to exalt it, fo neither can 
there be any blafphemy where there is not an impious purpofe 
to derogate from the Divine Majefty, and to alienate the 
minds of others from the love and reverence of God. Dr. C. 
produces many arguments to prove the confequent injuftice of 
fo frequently ufing the odious epithet blafphemous in our 
Controverfial writings. This evil is certainly imputable folely 
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to the malignity of temper which a habit of fuch difputation 
rarely fails to produce. 

* Hence it is, that the Arminian and the Calvinift, the Arian 
and the Athanafian, the Proteltant and the Papift, the Jefuit and the 
Janfenift, throw and retort on each other the unchriftian reproach, 
Yet it is no more than juflice to fay, that each of the difputants is 
fo far from intending to diminifh, in the opinion of others, the ho- 
nour of the Almighty, that he is, on the contrary, fully convinced, 
that his own principles are better adapted to raife it than thofe of his 
antagonift, and, for that very reafon, he is fo ftrenucus in maintain- 
ing them. Butto blacken, as much as poflible, the defigns of an 
adverfary, in order the more effectually to render his opinions hate- 
ful, is one of the many common, but deteftable, refources of theo- 
logical controvertifts. It is to be hoped that the fenie, not only of 
the injuftice of this meafure, but of its ineflicacy for producing con- 
viction in the mind of a reafonable antagonift, and of the bad im- 
preffion it tends to make on the impartial and judicious, in regard 
both to the arguers and to the argument, will! at length induce men 
to adopt more candid methods of managing their difputes; and 
even, when provoked by the calumnious and angry epithets of an 
oppofer, not to think of retaliating ; but to remember, that they 
will derive more honour from imitating, as is their duty, the con- 
du&t of Him who, when he was reviled, reviled not again.’ 

Such fentiments breathe the genuine fpirit of that charity 
which is the bond of peace. 

In confidering the import of the word cxicua, the author 
frfiegefers to the language ufed by St. Paul when he conjures 
rhe®Corinthians by the name of the Lord Jefus, ia un nev 
vkiwoxicuata—and he thinks thatitis not fo much what makes 
an outward diftin@lion or feparation, (though this alfo may, 
in alower degree, be fo denominated,) as what produces an 
alienation of the heart, which conftitutes fchifm in the fenfe of 
the apoftle. In the fame manner, he examines other texts of 
the N.'T’. in which the word cxicua occurs; and he concludes 
this fubject by obferving, that, though among theologians the 
words fchifmatic and feparatift have been accounted fyno- 
nymous, yet this opinion is inconfiflent with the import of the 
Greek word as ufed in the N. T’.; and that fchifm, in fcripe 
tural ule, is one thing; and fchifm, in ecclefiaftical ufe, 
another. . 

In the fourth part of this differtation, the learned Principal 
inquires, with the fame freedom, into the fcriptural ufe of the 
term herefy. He premifes that the Greek word aipesis was 
employed by the Helleniitic Jews in our Saviour’s time, to 
denote a party, or fect, whether the opinions of the perfons. fo 
denominated were approved or difapproved by the writer. 
After endeavouring to eftablifh this pofition, from feveral paf- 
fages of the Acts; in which our tranflators have rendered it 
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fe&, and particularly adverting to chap. XXIV. 5. where the 
aire TKS, of which Tertullus calls St. Paul the ringleader, ap- 
ars to be aterm of reproach, he proceeds to obferve, that 
though, in the Epiftles,the Greek word always denotes fomething 
faulty, and even criminal, yet its acceptation is not materially 
diferent from that in which it always occurs in the A&ts of the 
Apoftles ; that the word fect has always fomething relative in 
it; and therefore, in different applications, though the gencral 
import of the term be the fame, it will convey a favourable or 
an unfavourable idea, according to the particular relation 
which it bears. : | 

Dr. C. afterward obferves, that, though there be a great 
affinity in the fignification of the words fchifm and herefy, they 
are not to be deemed convertible terms, In the Epiftles of 
St. Paul, he underftands them as exprefiive of different degrees 
of the fame evil. An undue attachment to one part, anda 
confequent alienation of affection from another part, of the 
Chriftian community, comes under the denomination of cxicue. 
When this difpofition has proceeded fo far as to produce an 
atual party or faction among them, this effect is termed airecis, 
and this term was at that time currently applied when an open 
rupture, and feparation in point of communion, had not yet 
commenced. ‘The paflage moft hoftile to this definition of 
herefy, is 2 Pet. ii. 1. Dr. C. however, has taken con- 
fiderable pains to explain this paflage, in a way fuited to his 
own hypotheiis. 

The Do&or further contends that, by the aizerixov avdpurov, 
whom Titus was commiflioned to reprove and to reject, was 
meaned neither a fectary, nor a heretic, but a factious man; and 
he adds, that, as far down as the fecond century, and even 
lower, error alone, however grofs, was not confidered as fuf- 
ficient to warrant the charge of herefy. 


DISSERTATION XX. 


‘ The chief things to be attended to in tranflatingz.—A 
comparative view of the oppofite methods taken by tranflators 
of Holy Writ.’ 

What firft claims the attention of a tranflator is, to give a 
juft reprefentation of the fenfe of the original. “he fecond 
thing is, to convey into his vertion, fo far at leaft as is poflible, 
and conliftent with the genius of the language into which he 
tranflates, not only the general fpirit and manner of his author, 
but even the very character of his ftyle. The third and laft 
point is, to take care that the verfion has fo far the quality. of 
an original performance, as to appear natural and eafy; that 
it fhall neither apply words improperly, nar combine them in a 
way 
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way which renders the fenfe obfcure, and the conftruétion 
harfh or ungrammatical. The complete attainment of thefe 
three objects is a work of confiderable difficulty. In purfuir 
of one of them, we often lofe fight of another; nay, on fome 
occafions, it feems fcarcely poffible to attain one, without fa. 
crificing both the others. Now, if fuch be the difficulty with 
which tranflation in general is attended, this difficulty will be 
greatly increafed, when the fubject is of fuch importance as to 
demand of the tranflator an uncommon degree of attention to 
all thefe objects; and when the difference of the two languages, 
in point of idiom, is oe remarkable. In tranflating the 
N. T. into Englifh, as Dr. C. very properly obferves, it is 
not to the Greek idiom, nor to the Oriental, that we are re- 
quired to adapt our own, but toa certain combination.of both: 
often, rather, to the Hebrew and Chaldaic idioms, involved in 
Greek words and fyntax. The analogy and prevailing ufage 
in Greek will, if we be not on our guard, frequently miflead 
us. On the contrary, thefe are fometimes fafe and proper 

uides; but without a confiderable acquaintance with both, it 
will be impoffible to determine when we ought to be directed by 
the one, and when by the other, 

There are two extremes in tranflating, which are commonly 
noticed by thofe who examine this fubject critically. From 
one extreme, we derive what is called a clofe and Jiteral, from 
the other, a loofe and free, tranflation. Each has its advocates: 
but though the latter kind is moft patronifed when the fubje& 
is a performance merely human; yet, with refpect to the 
{criptures, the general fentiments of men feem very properly to 
favour the former; on this principle, that we are not entitled 
to ufe fo much freedom with the dictates of infpiration, as 
with the works of a fellow-creature. 

As an example of literal tranflation, Dr. C. in the fecond 
part of this diflertation, examines the verfion of Arias Mon- 
tanus; and inquires how far the three objects above mentioned 
are attained by it, or indeed can be attained, by any verfion 
conftructed on the fame plan. The firft and principal object 
is, to give a juft reprefentation of the fenfe of the original: 
but how, it may be afked, can he fail of attaining this object, 
who always treads clofely in the footfteps of his author, and 
who cannot be tempted to turn afide, even for a moment, by 
the beauty or fragrance of thofe flowers which grow by the 
way? On clofer examination, however, we fhall find that, in 
no inftance whatever, does the literal tranflator fail more re- 
markably than in this of exhibiting the fenfe: nor is it difficult, 
indeed, to account for this failure. Were the words of the one 
language exactly correfpondent with thofe of the other, in 
meaning 
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meaning and éxtent; were the modes of combining the words 
in both entirely fimilar, and were the idioms and phrafes thence 
refulting perfectly equivalent, fuch a conclufion might reafon- 
ably be deduced: but when all the material circumftances are 
nearly the reverfe ; when the greater part of the words of the 
one are far from correfponding accurately, either in meaning 
or extent, with thofe of the other; when the conftruction is 
difimilar ; and when the idioms refulting from the like com- 
binations of correfponding words are by no means equivalent ; 
it is highly probable that fuch a tranflator will often exhibit to 
his readers what has no meaning at all, and fometimes a mean- 
ing very different from that of his author. 

Dr. C. illuftrates and confirms thefe pofitions by examples 
from the verfion of Arias. The fame arguments, and the 
fame examples, demonftrate the impoffibility of attaining, by 
fuch a verfion, the fecond object to which a tranflator ought 
to attend: for when an author’s fenfe is not given, he is not 
fairly reprefented. Juftice is not done to his manner, if, when 
he reafons confequentially, he be exhibited as talking in- 
coherently ; if what he writes perfpicuoufly, be rendered ath 
biguoufly or obfcurely ; and if what flows from his pen naturally 
and eafily, be rendered ruggedly and unnaturally, by violence 
perpetually done to the conftruction of the language into which 
it is tranfmuted, rather than tranflated. “The manner of a tall 
man, who walks with dignity, would be wretchedly repre 
fented by a dwarf, who had no other mode of imitation but to 
number and trace his footfteps. 

The third object above mentioned, preferving purity and 
perfpicuity in the language into which the verfion is made, is 
= fo much as attempted by any of the tribe of literal tranf 
ators. | 
Dr. C. proceeds, in the third part of this diflertation, to 
examine the merits of the Vulgate tranflation of the Scriptures. 
The greater part of this verfion is juftly afcribed to Jerom: 
but there is reafon to believe, that a part of the old Italic ver 
fion ftill remains in the Vulgate, and is, in a manner, blended 
with it. Even the lateft part of the Vulgate tranflation was 
made about 1400 years ago, and is, confequently, prior, by many 
centuries, to all the Latin tranflations now current, none of 
which can claim an earlier date than the revival of letters in the 
Weft. The two principal circumftances, then, which render 
this verfion worthy the attention of the tritic, are, firft, that 
being made from MSS. older, perhaps, than any now extant, 
It may affift us in difcovering what the readings were which 
Jerom found in thefe MSS. that he fo carefully collated ;—— 
and, fecondly, that being finifhed long before thofe contro- 
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verfies arofe, which are the foundation ef the fects now fubfift. 
ing, we may reft aflured that, with refpect to thefe, it js 
perfectly impartial. Dr. C. then very properly combats the 
prejudice which proteftants have generally entertained againft 
this verfion, as if, on account of the declaration of its authen- 
ticity by the council of Trent, it were peculiarly calculated to 
fupport the caufe of popery. He fays that the Vulgate did not 
receive the fanction of that council, becaufe it was particularly 
adapted to the Romifh fyftem, but becaufe it was the only 
Bible with which the greater part of the members had, from 
their infancy, been acquainted. He adds, that if it were his 
fole purpofe to refute the abfurdities and corruptions of popery, 
he would not defire other or better arguments than thofe with 
which this very verfion would fupply him. ‘The critic will 
derive another advantage from the Vulgate too important to 
be overlooked :—its language, barbarous as it often is, will 
affift him in underftanding more perfectly the Latin ecclefiafti- 
cal writers of the early ages. 

After thefe two examples of literal tranflation, Dr. C. pro- 
ceeds, ‘in the fourth part of this diflertation, to animadvert on 
fome tranflators who have fallen into the oppofite extreme, 
The firft of thefe is Caftalio, whofe merits he has well appre- 
ciated. The defign of Caftalio was this: Cupicbam, fays he, 
extare Latiniorem aliquam, necnon fideliorem, et magis per/pi- 
cuam facrarum literarum tranflationem, ex qua poffet eadem opera 
pietas cum Latino fermone difci, ut hac ratione et tempori confule- 
retur, ct homines ad legenda facra pellicerentur: With refpect to 
conveying the true fenfe of his author, Dr. C. thinks that 
Caftalio has fucceeded at leaft as well as moft other tranflators 
into Latin, and better than fome of thofe who, with much 
virulence, traduced his charaéter, and decried his work. He 
knew more, indeed, of the three languages, Hebrew, Greek, 
and Latin, than moft of the critics of his time: but his im- 
moderate fondnefs for claffical elocution fometimes led him to 
adopt feeble, obfcure, and even improper expreflions. 

As to the fecond object of the tranflator, the conveyance 
of the fpirit and manner of his author, Caftalio failed entirely, 
and even intentionally. He has flagrantly violated that fim- 
plicity which is one great characteriftic of the ftyle of the Holy 
Scriptures, by the profufion of ornaments that he has intro- 
duced; by the accumulation of diminutives, particularly in 
Solomon’s Song; by affecting frequently to give, in the way 
of narrative, that which, in the original, is in the form of 
dialogue; and by his eagernefs to exprefs the fame ideas, when 
they recur, almoft always in different words and varied phrafes. 
Thus he has employed feven or eight phrafes, in the N. T. to 
exprefs 
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exprefs the import of the fingle verb pera:oew, though ufed always 
in the fame acceptation ; and to exprefs diwyuos, he ules, be- 
fide the word perfecutio, the far too general terms vexatio, 
afflictio, infectatio, adverfa, res adverfe. Way, his love of 
variety has fometimes carried him fo far as to facrifice not 
merely the ftyle, but the fenfe of his author, Thus, Jofhua, 
xxiv. 1g. rather than recur to a term which he had employed 
before, he denominates God, Deus obtreéator, an epithet that 
feems better fuited to the Diabolical nature than the Divine. 
Caftalio, however, by no means merited, on this account, the 
bitter invectives vented againft him by Beza and others, as a 
wilful corrupter of the word of God. His intention was good ; 
it was to entice men as much as poffible to the ftudy of the 
{cripture ; and the expedient which he ufed, appeared to him, 
at leaft, harmlefs. He regarded the thoughts folely as the re- 
fult of infpiration, the words and idiom as merely circumftan- 
tial On the whole, Dr. C. pronounces that, though there 
are no tranflators, (Arias and Pagnin excepted, ) whofe general 
manner of tranflating is more to be difapproved, yet he knows 
not any by which a ftudent may be more affifted in attaining 
the true fenfe of many paflages, than Caftalio. 

The verfion of Beza is next examined, in the fifth part of 
this diflertation. In general, Beza is neither fervilely literal, 
barbarous and unintelligible, like Arias; nor does he appear 
afhamed of the unadorned fimplicity of the original, lixe Caf- 
talio. The greateft fault with which Beza is chargeable, (and, 
indeed, what greater fault can be charged upon a tranflator of 
the {criptures?) is his conftant endeavour to accommodate the 
language of the facred writers to the peculiar notions of his 
fect. OF this difpofition, Dr. C. produces feveral very ftrong 
inftances, one or two of which we will tranfcribe. Matt. xiii. 
14,15. ex eyuntarerlers THY buxny LS OS adz, he boldly tranf- 
lates non derelingues cadaver meum in fepulcro. He even avows 
his motive: Quod auiem annotavi ex vetere ver /ione ANIMAM 
MEAM natum effe errorem, ac proptereca me maluiffe aliud nomen 
ujurpare, non temeré fect, ctim bunc precipue locum a Papiftis 
torquert ad fuum limbum conftituendum videamus, et veteres etiam 
inde defcenfum illum anime Chrifti ad inferos excogitarint. 
1 Tim. ii. 4. For the fake of avoiding every expreflion: which 
appeared to favour the doctrine of univerfal redemption, the 
words of the apoftle concerning God, ‘Og mavrxs avJowmes Seance 

2% L, : o,,: Tove . . . 
ewrinat, He tranflates, Qui guofvis homines vult fervari. Again, 
Heb, x. 38. with a view to fupport the doétrine of the perfe- 
verance of the faints, he renders the words, “O 2 dimauos ex 
Th s46 Cngetan® %, €xYv UmOTEIANTAL, BH sUdoKEE 7 duxn ps & auTW, 
thus perverfely, Fu/fus autem ex fide vivet: at fi quis fe fub- 
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duxerit, non eff gratum animo meo. Quis is here very impros 
perly inferted ; and, in the end of the verfe, the difpleafure of 
God is transferred from the perfon to the aétion.—A perverfion, 
on the whole, fo grofs, as to juftify the fevere cenfure pro- 
nounced by Bifhop Pearfon: Jila verba haud bond fide ad Theos 


doro Bexa funt tranflata. 
DIssERTATION XI. 


¢ Of the regard which, in tranflating Scripture into Englith, 
is due to the practice of former tranflators, particularly of the 
authors of the Latin Vulgate, and of the common Englifh 
tranflation.’ 

The general rule, which Dr. C. lays down for determining 
what regard is due to the practice of former tranflators, is 
this : 

‘ When the terms and phrafes employed by former interpreters 
are well adapted for conveying the fenfe of the author; when they 
are alfo fuited to his manner, and do no fuch violence to the idiom of 
the language into which they are transferred as is incompatible with 
propriety and perfpicuity, they are juitly preferred to other words 
equally expreflive and proper, which, not having been ufed by 
former interpreters, are not current in that application.’ 

Almoft the whole firft part of this differtation is employed in 
ftri&tures on Father Simon, the celebrated author of the Critical 
Hiftory of the O.and N. T. The great and leading object 
of that work, according to Dr. Campbell, is to reprefent the 
fcriptures as, in every thing of moment, either unintelligible or 
ambiguous ; and hence Simon infers the neceffity of tradition, 
of which the church is both the depofitory and the interpreter. 
Avfecond object, fubordinate to the former, is to induce his 
readers fo far to acquiefce in the Vulgate, which he calls the 
tranflation of the church, as to confider the deviations from it 
in modern verfions, as erroneous and indefenfible. The 
manner in which he purfued the firft of thefe objects has been 
confidered by Dr. C. in a former differtation ; and he examines, 
in the prefent, the method by which the learned father endea- 
vours to eftablifh the fuperiority of the Vulgate over every at- 
tempt that had been made in the Weftern churches toward 2 
tranflation of the Bible. In the courfe of this examination, 
Dr. C. fuccefsfully expofes the mean artifices, and even the 
contradictory arguments, which, as circumftances varied, Si- 
mon, with all his knowlege and with all his acutenefs, too 
often condefcended to employ. 

In the fecond part of this differtation, ‘ on the regard due to 
the Englifh tranflation,’ Dr. C. certainly does not eftimate 
that tranflation too highly, when he fays that it is, on the whole, 
one of the beft of thofe compofed fo foon after the Reforma- 
ti0ONe 
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tion. We fcruple not to aflert, that it is, on the whole, one 
of the beft of thofe that have been made into any language, at 
any period, fince the Reformation. We ought not rafhly to 
accufe former tranflators of improprieties with which they are 
not juftly chargeable. Language, like all other human things, 
js fubject to perpetual viciffitude. Certain it is, that our own 
language has undergone confiderable changes, in ref{pect of the 
conftruction, as well as of the fignification, of words, fince the 
time when our verfion of the fcriptures was made. In fome 
cafes, we combine words differently from the way in which 
they were combined at that period: we have acquired many 
words which were not ufed then; and many then in ufe are now 
become obfolete, or ufed to exprefs a different meaning. Of 
all thefe cafes, Dr. C. produces examples; and in all thefe cafes, 
he very properly propofes to deviate from our common verfion, 


[ To be concluded in another Article. | Pa... Ss 
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Art. II. Ax Hifforical Developement of the prefent Political Con- 
fiitution of the Germanic Empire. By John Stephen Pitter, 
Privy Counfellor of Juftice, Ordinary Profeffor of Laws in the 
Univerfity of Gottingen, &c. ‘Tranflated from the German, 
with Notes, and a comparative View of the Revenues, Popula- 
tion, Forces, &c. of the refpective Territories, from the Statilti- 
cal Tables lately publifhed at Berlin, by Jofiah Dornford, of 
Lincoln’s Inn, LL. D. of the Univerfity of Gottingen, and Inte 
of Trinity College, Oxford. In Three Volumes. Vol. I. 8vos 
pp. 540. 78. Boards, Payne, &c. 1790. 


ORKS of entertainment and fancy may, without much 
| prejudice to the public, continue to be confined to the 
languages in which they are originally written: becaufe, of 
fuch works, every civilized country of Europe now produces a 
fupply fuficient for its own confumption; and the French 
and Itabian languages, from which moft tranflations of this 
kind are made, now enter into the plan of ftudy of almoft 
every man liberally educated: but the performance before us is 
a work of {cience, compofed by a man who has dedicated the 
greateft part of his life to the fubject which he treats; and it is 
written in the German language, which, however undeferved- 
ly, receives but little attention in this country. 

Although the fecond and third volumes of this valuable work 
will, perhaps, foon make their appearance *, we were unwillin 
to delay giving fome account of the volume already publifhed, 
which is entitled to diftinG@tion from the mob of tranflations. 


_ * The /econd volume has appeared, fince this article was writtens 
it 1s now before us, and will be farther noticed in due time. 


REV. JULY, 1790. T In 
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In his preface, the tranflator, having pointed out the cons 
neétion between the laws and conftitution of Germany and 
England, obferves, p. xii. 


‘A circumftance, which may have no {mall tendency to recom- 
mend the work which I have attempted to tranflate, is, that it was 
originally written at the exprefs defire of our moft gracious QuEEN. 
Her Majefly, anxious for the welfare of her native country, and 
defiring to contribute whatever might have the {malleft tendency 
towards it, expreffed a wifh to our Author, who has long worn the 
Jaarel as one of the moft diftinguifhed public lawyers in Germany, 
that he would compofe a book, ‘* which might ferve to convey a 
jutt idea of the prefent conftitution of Germany, in the manner of 
a hiftory ; but at the fame time more with reipect to the modern 
than preceding times.” The author was informed of her Majelty’s 
defire in May 1785. In the month of March of the following 
year, the prefent work was publifhed. Her Majefty was fo fatisfied 
herfelf, that the condefcended to teftify her approbation of it in 
a letter to the author. It was received with applaufe by all the 
Proteftants of Germany. ‘The Catholics, no doubt, viewed with a 
jealous eye, a work which contradi¢ts in fo many inftances the 
affertions of their fir hiftorians, and Jays the axe to the root of 
thofe principles which they have endeavoured with fo much induftry 
to propagate. 

‘ It now remains that the tranflator fhould fay one word on the 
part which he has taken in endeavouring to communicate fo 
valuable a work to fuch of his countrymen as are unacquainted 
with the German language. His firft inducement to tranflate it, 
was a wifh to acquire a knowlege of the language, hiftory, and 
political conftitution, of Germany. The fubjeét was highly in- 
terefting; and he has been led on by one circumftance and another 
to commit his labours to the prefs. Shielded by fuch a name as 
that of Britain’s Queen, he ventures to produce his firft per- 
formance. 

‘ A political work of fuch a nature will not be expected to 
abound with many flowers of language. F atts fimple and un- 
adorned follow clofely upon each other. I have endeavoured to 
adhere as much as poflible to the original, though much allowance 
muft be made for the different idioms of the languages. 1 have, 
however, this fatisfaction, that the author himfelf has been pleafed 
to teftify his approbation of the manufcript, and I fear too flattering 
an expectation of its appearance in print. ‘The notes which I have 
taken the liberty of adding, are either hiftorical anecdotes, which I 
have prefumed might tend to illuftrate the fubje&t, or elie explana- 
tory of fome peculiar technical terms, which, though the meaning 
of them is naturally become familiar to German, would be unintel- 
ligyble to Englith readers. 

‘ The difficulties to encounter, when I firft began, were many ; 
but fuch as might be overcome by induftry, aided by advantages 
which few tranflators are indulged with. A refidence of two years 
in the univerfity of Gottingen, in his Majefly’s Hanoverian do- 
minions, where, by the great liberality of its gracious pom, = 
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had accefs, in common with the other ftudents, to a library confift- 
ing of an hundred and thirty thoufand volumes, any of which I had 
the privilege of enjoying the perofal of in my own apartments, has 
enabled me to fearch for the proper terms of law made ufe of by our 
mott celebrated writers, and confulting fuch works in our own lan- 


guage as tended to elucidate the fubjeét. 
‘I am not without hopes that this tranflstion will contribute 


fomewhat to the information and amufement of my countrymen. I 
do not remember to have feen any thing written already on the 
fubject ; and a work which has been fo well received abroad, though 
its drefs may be confiderably altered, may reafonably hope at leatt 
for a candid reception in England.’ 

The prefent volume is divided into five books. The firft 
book treats of the Germanic conftitution, from the earlieft 
times, to the decline of the Carlovingian race, A. D. 888. 
Book II. contains the firft period of the middle ages, from the 
extintion of the Carlovingian race, down to the year 1235. 
Book III. comprehends the latter Suabian emperors and kings, 
of different houfes, between 1235 and 1308; which the au- 
thor very properly denominates the fecond period of the middle 
ages. Book IV. includes the firft period of modern hiftory, 
which begins with the emperor Maximilian, and defcribes the 
origin of the Imperial Chamber, the Aulic Council, the divi- 
fion*of the empire into circles, the eftablifhment of the Roman 
Jaw, and the firft commotions of the church, occafioned by 
Luther. Book V. and laft, contains the hiftory of the public 
law of Germany during the important reign of Charles V. 
The two fubfequent volumes, relating to times more recent, 
and {till more abounding in hiftorical materials, will deduce a 
more copious narrative, from the death of Charles V. to the 
prefent reign. 

Such are the contents of this work, which, being itfelf an 
abridgment, is incapable of analyfis. As a fpecimen of the 
tranflation, we fhall infert part of a chapter on the origin of the 
German towns, and of the German nobility ; fubjects greatly 
perplexed by preceding antiquaries, and ill explained by many 
very eminent hiftorians. 

‘ It feemed to be referved for Henry I. to re-eftablith in fome 
degree the authority of the crown, which had fuffered fo great a 
decline. To preferve the connection of Bavaria with the empire, 
he made an inconfiderable facrifice, in granting to the dukes of 
that country tke authority over the bifhops of it, which was before 
confidered as a part of the royal power. Whether this was defigned 
merely as a perfonal prerogative conferred on the duke, who was 
then in power, or intended tor all the fucceeding dukes of Bavaria, 
is a queition which is ftill difputed, particulariy by the Bavarian 
and Salzburg writers. The union which had been formed between 
Lorraine and Germany, in the years 923 and 935, Was now ree 
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ftored, by more than one treaty with the king of France, to its fors 
mer ftate. 

« But we are principally indebted to this reign for the change 
which took place in the interior parts of Germany by the founda- 
tion of towns; for before this period, excepting the cafties on the 
mountains, the feats of the nobility, and convents which happened 
to be furrounded with walls, there were only lonely farms and vil- 
lages. A few people might poffibly have erested fome houfes in 
the neighbourhood of a caftle or church ; but all thefe places were 
open and defencelefs. 

‘ The mournful experience, that fo few were able, in fuch fitua- 
tions, to make effectual provifion againit the increafing diltrefs oc- 
cafioned by the incurfions of foreign nations, firit fuggetted the idea 
to Henry, that it would be more conducive to the public fecurity 
if there were towns furrounded with walls, with towers and gates ; 
and not only large enough to contain a greater number of inhabit- 
ants, but capable of affording protection to their effeéts, and thofe 
of their neighbours who might take refuge there in times of ne- 
cefity. 

. jon other motives than thofe of neceflity would have availed 
but little to diveft the people of their averfion to live in towns ; but 
the experience of other advantages which this inftitution produced, 
foon taught them to change their opinion; and of courfe therefore 
the number of towns continually increafed. 

* But how was it poflible to accomp!ifh this innovation at firft ? 
The method which Henry adopted was, that every ninth man fhould 
remove from the country, and fettle in the towns, and that all 
public meetings fhould be held there; a plan which certainly me- 
rits the higheft approbation. We have no particular account of 
any other regulation which might have been made, to encourage 
the population of the towns, and promote their trade ; much lefs 
are we acquainted with the number and fituaticn of the particular 
towns then founded. 

* It is probable that many of them owed their origin to build- 
ings which happened to be already in the neighbourhood of epifco- 

al churches and cloifters, or elfe adjoining caftles which were fur- 
rounded by extenfive walls. The divifion of the ftreets muft natu- 
rally have depended upon accident, by one houfe by degrees being 
added to another. Even where the towns were built entirely 
from the ground, one cannot be furprized that there was fo little 
regularity obferved, and {fo little application of that refined policy 
which we imagine to be requifite in a town at prefent; partly as 
this hiftory relates to an age of the groffeft tgnorance, and partly 
becaufe there was only the fhort period of nine years, during which 
Henry had made a truce with the Thuringians, allotted for the 
purpofe. In fuch circumftances it is rather a wonder that fo much 
was performed, and that a nation which was before fo exceedingly 
averfe to this mode of living, could fo foon be prevailed upon to 
refide in towns. But the greateft proof of this having really been 
the cafe was, that, after the dangers which they were expofed to 


from the Thuringians were over, their number continually increafed. 
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¢ With refpeé& to the manner of life of the inhabitants of thefe 
towns, and amonpft other things the particular diftin€tion of rank 
which prevailed, we muft not form our ideas of them from the ftate 
of our towns at prefent, whofe origin certainly cannot be derived 
from fo early a period. Every one of the original inhabitants knew 
what rank he was of, and whether he was free or not. In the firft 
generation, it is probable that the people feldom married perfons 
of any other rank than theirown. At that time the mere abode in 
a town was not a fuflicient reafon for conftituting a particular rank 
or order of men; and this is the caufe that even in the prefent 
day there are noble families in many ancient cities, who have pre- 
ferved their rank almoft from time immemorial, 

‘ It was not till feveral generations afterwards that the inhabit- 
ants of cities, whofe anceftors were freemen, no longer fcrupled to 
intermarry with perfons whofe wealth and perfonal accomplifh- 
ments made them willingly forget that their anceftors perhaps were 
originally flaves, or came firft into the town in the capacity of me- 
nial fervants. 

‘ In the fame manner, likewife, the averfion which the people 
in general had to merchandife and mechanical employments was 
by degrees deftroyed. ‘Thole indeed who continued to keep up 
their houfes in the old ftylein the country, foon laid claim to pre- 
cedency, becaufe they fill complied with the cuftoms of their an- 
ceftors, by principally occupying themfelves in the chafe and war, 
and trading only in the produce of their lands and cattle. Thefe 
likewife were the only perfons who were appointed to the offices of 
the court, and performed the feudal duties, which the inhabitants 
of the towns were wholly excluded from. At laft people were 
required to produce proof of the noble defcent both of their 
paternal and maternal anceftors, in religious foundations, and at 
tournaments. Hence we may conceive how the few people of the 
country, whofe libertv and birth otherwife entitled them to no fupe- 
riority over the inhabitants of towns, who were originally equally 
free, in a few centuries confidered themfelves of a diftinét ranle 
from the burghers, and endeavoured to emutate the rank of thofe 
independent families which had hitherto conftituted the real nobility 
of Germany; though an effential difference has been always pre- 
ferved between this order of high nobility, and thofe free families 
which conftitute at prefent what 1s called the inferior nobility. On 
the other fide, the burghers, by virtue of the freedom which they 
Originally inherited from their anceftors, or elfe by obtaining their 
burgherfhip, or freedom of the town, remained as eflentially diitin& 
from the order of peaiants, who were {till either in a ttate of flavery, 
or elfe groaned under the grievous hardthips of villanage, and im- 
poits on their property. [his was the origin of the four difting& 
ranks of people ftill exifting in Germany. ‘he high nobility, con- 
fifting of princes, counts, and barons; the inferior nobility, who 
had anciently no other pretenfion to fuperiority than their mere 
enjoyment of freedom; the order of burghers; and, laftly, the 


peafants, 
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‘ The cotemporary writer, to whom we are indebted for the 
account of the towns founded by Henry, fpeaking of the manner 
adopted to people them, by means of taking every ninth man from 
the country, makes ufe cf an expreflion, which fome interpret as if 
the fi:it inhabitants of the German towns had been only peafants : 
but he exprefsly fays, milites agrarics, which, according to the 
language of the fucceeding times, muft be tranilated ‘* country 
knights,”’ or warriors who lived on their eftates. The addition of 
the word agrarius was probably intended to diftinguifh fuch knights 
or fieeholders from thofe who were obliged to perform military 
fervice as vaffaJs in the field, or elfe garrifon duty in the caftles, 
or the offices of the court as minifters, jult as at prefent the coun. 
try gentlemen, LANDJUNKERS, are diftinguifhed from thofe noble- 
men who are in offices at court, or in the army.’ 

Having perufed the original, we can venture to give it as our 
opinion, that Dr. Dornford’s tranflation, though not wholly 
entitled to the praife of elegance, is not only faithful, but far 
fuperior in perfpicuity, to the German of M. Putter. That 
Jearned man, being conftantly employed in deep juridical re- 
fearches, concerning the fubjeéts of which his opinions have 
been more than once received as law by the Proteftant princes 
of Germany, has never found leifure to acquire the graces of 
ftyle. His periods are long, intricate, and deftitute of har- 
mony. Dr. Dornford has fhortened his fentences, unravelled 
his parenthefes, and, without altering the matter, has greatly 
improved the manner, of his author. 

We are very defirous of feeing the remainder of this work, 
which is, confeffedly, the beft account of that moft difficult 
fubjeét, the public law of Germany. 

We are enabled to correct a fmall error in Dr. Dornford’s 
note, p. 177, by the kind information of a friend at Oxford, 
who tells us, that the words bene nati are not to be found in 
the ftatutes of All Souls College ; but as they have been often 
applied to the members of that college, in contraft with the 
pleafantry, mediocriter doi, it is not furprifing that Dr, D, 
fhould have believed there muft be fome foundation for what he 
had heard fo often repeated, 41. 





Art. 1, Mr. Bruce’s Travels to difeover the Source of the Nile. 
[ Article continued. | 


AVING, in our laft month’s Review, made fuch general 
obfervations refpe€ting thefe extraordinary travels, as 
feemed neceflary for the fatisfaction of our readers, we proceed 
to confider the five volumes in their order. In an introduction 
of fourfcore pages, Mr. B. propofes to explain the motives 
on 
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on which his journey was undertaken, with the manner in 
which it was executed; and to give fome account of the work 
itfelf, both as to its matter and its form. A confiderable part 
of this introduction, however, is employed in relating the 
author’s tranfactions while conful at Algiers, particularly in 
defcribing a tedious difpute concerning paflports ; and another, 
and far more interefting, part, relates Mr. B.’s different ex- 
curfions in the dominions of Algiers and Tunis, which may be 
contidered as preludes to his grand expedition. 

In failing along the coaft of Numidia and Africa Proper, 
our traveller fays, that he met not with any ruins worthy of 
notice. He arrived at Bona, the ancient Aphrodifium, built 
from the ruins of Hippo Regius, from which it is two miles 
diftant. Nothing remains of Utica, excepting an heap of 
rubbifh and fmall ftones: but the trenches and approaches of 
the ancient befiegers are ftill very perfect. In diftributing his 
inland journey, Mr. B. proceeded along the river Majerda, 
the ancient Bagrada; and at Tucca, or Dugga, faw a large 
fcene of ruins, particularly a temple of the Corinthian order, 
of Parian marble, with fluted columns, and cornice ornamented 
in the beft ftyie. Beyond Tucca, at the ancient Thunodu- 
mum, dwell the Welled Sidi Boogannim Arabs, who pay no 
taxes to Tunis, nor to Algiers, are immenfely rich, brave horfe- 
men, and expert hunters of lions, whofe fiefh forms their 
ordinary food. Tipafa, which was a Roman colony, exhibits 
a ruined temple, and a four-faced triumphal arch. Mr. B. 
then crofled the Myfkianah, and trayelled * through the moft 
beautiful country in the world,’ to Conftantina, and ancient 
Cirta, fituated on a high, gloomy, tremendous precipice, once 
the capital of Syphax the Numidian. From Cirta, he travelled 
to Diana Viteranorum; and, at Medrafhem, beheld an immenfe 
pile of building, the fepulchre of the Numidian kings. Thence 
he proceeded fouthward to the Aurafius Mons, inhabited by a 
favage tribe, of fair complexions, red bair, and fuppofed to be 
a remnant of Vandals, who have maintained themfelves in 
thofe faftneffes in defiance of the Moors and Arabs. The 
people of this tribe, which is called Neardie, have each, in the 
middle of the face, between their eyes, a Greek crofs, marked 
with antimony; this mark feems to be the chief veftige of 
Chriftianity among them, which religion they not only acknow- 
lege, but boaft that their anceftors profefled it. Mr. B. who 
fays they are Vandals, inconfiftently enough calls them Kabyles, 
that word being appropriated to the independent tribes of vaga- 
bond Arabs. 

Having proceeded to Feriana; the Thala of the ancients, 
within the jurifdiction of Algiers, our traveller, as feveral 
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armies were in the field, prudently meafured back his fteps, and 
re-entering the dominions of Tunis, vifited Suffetula, now 
Spaitla; and delineated three temples, which he fays * Dr, 
Shaw had attempted very much in the ‘tyle of an ordinary car- 
penter or mafon.? Thence he proceeded to Tucca Terebinthina, 
and made drawings of two triumphal arches, which, in point 
of elegance, equal, or exceed, any thing in antiquity. 

Mr. B. having returned to Tunis, fet out * on a very ferious 
journey, indeed,’ acrofs the defert of Tripoli. This defert is 
commanded by the Wargumma and Noile Arabs, two tribes as 
infenfible to pity as they are avaricious of plunder. He pafled 
the coaft and ifland of the Lotophagi, which, Dr. Shaw fays, 
abounds with the lotus, but which, Mr. Bruce fays, produces 
nothing but fhort grafs. About four days journey from Tri- 
poli, he met the Emir Hadje conducting a caravan of pilgrims 
all acrofs Africa from Fez to Mecca. The caravan confified 
of 20c0 men, 14,000 camels! loaded with merchandize, fkins 
of water, and flour. At Lebeda, the Leptis Magna, Mr. B. faw 
many ancient remains, chiefly ill-proportioned Dorics of the 
age of Aurelian. He vifited Berenicé, Arfinoé, and Ptolemais, 
all works of Ptolemy Philadelphus. At Ptolemais, he fawa 
great many Greek infcriptions, with feveral columns of a por- 
tico, and an Jonic temple. ‘The calamitous condition of the 
country prevented him from carrying his refearches farther in 
the territory of Cyrenaica, now wafted by Arabs, and anciently 
adorned by Greeks. The caravan, which he had recently 
met, had been attacked, plundered, and fcattered, to perifh ia 
the defert, without water. A famine prevailed at Derna; pefti- 
Jence accompanied the famine, and the town, which was di- 
vided into the upper and lower, was torn bya civil war. Mr. 
B. eager to leave this land of miferies and dangers, imprudently 
embarked in a Greek junk, belonging to Lampedoia; in which 
he was fhipwrecked, and moft of his mathematical inftruments 
were loft. He again embarked at Berenicé in a French floop, 
failed to different ports of the Levant, and vifited the ruins of 
Palmyra and Baalbeck. 

This firft part of his travels, which Mr. B. relates in a very 
eurfory manner, might, in our opinion, have been rendered 
far more interefting, than his boafted difcovery of the fources 
of the Nile, and his operofe defcription of the barbarous Abyf- 
finians. The geography, natural hiftory, ruins and infcriptions 
in the central divifion of the African coaft, might, we doubt 
not, if carefully examined, throw much light on the ancient 
{tate of the republic, or, rather, confederacy, of Cyrene ; and 
might illuftrate the memorable reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus: 
—iubjects hitherto very imperfectly treated, though of the 
greateft 
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syeate(t importance in ancient hiftory. Mr. B. feems not to 
have copied thefe infcriptions; his map of the country, he tells 
us, is not yet publifhed; and as to his drawings, to which he 
often refers, they are in the king’s collection; where, it is well 
known, they remain locked up from the public eye. 

If thefe circumftances are extremely provoking to a fcholar, 
we cannot fay that Mr. B. makes amends by his yoyage and 
journey to Palmyra and Baalbeck, in which we meet not with 
any thing untold by former travellers; unlefs we confider as 
novelties his geographical remarks on thofe cities. He tells us, 
p. 57, that ¢ Baalbeck is pleafantly fituated in a plain on the 
weit of Anti-Libanus;’ while Maundrell, Pocock, and, we 
believe, all travellers, agree that Baalbeck is fituated on an 
eminence forming the extremity of the chain of Anti- Libanus*, 

In {peaking of Palmyra, Mr. Wood was contented with re+ 
peating the words of the geographer Ptolemy. Mr. B. ob- 
ferved its latitude with Hadley’s quadrant, but fays the inftru- 
ment had probably warped in carriage, * as the index went 
unpleafantly ;? and it is remarkable, that he makes the longi- 
tude of Palmyra agree with that of Aleppo, (afcertained by 
innumerable obfervations,) although nothing can be more 
certain, than that the ruins of Palmyra lie in the direétion of 
S. E. with refpect to the city of Aleppo. 

We now proceed to Mr. B.’s grand expedition, concerning 
which it will be proper to allow him to fpeak for himielf. 
Whatever criticifm may have to remark on the fubfequent 
part of his work, here his manline({s, intrepidity, and perfe- 
verance, furely merit the higheft refpect. 

‘ Having now fulfilled my promife to the reader, in giving him 
the motive and order of my travels, and the reafon why the publi- 
cation has been delayed, I fhall proceed to the latt article promifed, 
the giving fome account of the work itfelf. ‘The book is a large 
one, and expenfive by the number of engravings; this was not at 
firfi intended, but the journey has proved a long one, and matter 
has increafed as it were infenfibly under under my hands, It is 
now come to fil] a great cha{m in the hiftory of the univerfe. It is 
not intended to refemble the generality of modern travels, the 
agreeable and rational amufement of one vacant day, it is cal- 
culated to employ a greater {pace of time. 

‘ Thofe that are the beft acquainted with Diodorus, Herodotus, 
and fome other Greek hiftorians, will find fome very confiderable 
citiculties removes; and they that are unacqainted with thefe 





* The author of the ‘* Ruizs of Balbec,” however, only fays, 
that this city is ficuated on a rifing ground, immediately under Anti- 
Libanus. See our abftraé&t of that work, Rev. vol. xviii. p. 61. 
but we have not the book itfelf at hand. Perhaps thefe jarring 
accounts might be reconciled by perfons on the fpot. 
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authors, and receive from this work the firft information of the 
geography, climate, and manners of thefe countries, which are 
little altered, will have no great occafion to.regret they have not 
fearched for information in more ancient fources. 

‘ The work begins with my voyage from Sidon to Alexandria, 
and up the Nile to the firft cataract. The reader will not expeé 
that I fhould dwell long upon the particular hiftory of Egypt; every 
other year has furnifhed us with fome account of it, good or bad; 
and the two laft publications of M. Savary and Volney feem to 
have left the fubject thread-bare. ‘This, however, is not the only 
reafon, 

* After Mr. Wood and Mr. Dawkins had publifhed their Ruins 
of Palmyra, the late king of Denmark, at his own expence, fent 
out a number of men, eminent in their feveral profeflions, to make 
difcaveries in the Eaft, of every kind, with thefe very flattering in- 
ftructions, that though they might, and ought to vifit both Baalbec and 
Palmyra for their own ftudies and improvement, yet he prohibited 
them to fo far interfere with What the Englith travellers had done, 
as to form any plan of another work fimilar to theirs. This com- 
plimemt was gratefully received; and, as I was dire&ly to follow 
this mifion, Mr. Wood defired me to return it, and to abftain as 
moch as poffible from writing on the fame fubje&s chofen by M. 
Niebubr, at leaft to abftain either from criticifing or differing from 
him on fuch fubjects. I have therefore paffed flightly over Egypt 
and Arabia; perhaps, indeed, ] have faid enough of both: if any 
fhall be of another opinion, they may have recourfe to M. Niebuhr’s 
more copious work; he was the only perfon of fix who lived to 
come home, the reft having died in different parts of Arabia, with- 
out having been able to enter Abyffinia, one of the objeéts of their 
miffion. 

« My leaving Egypt is followed by my furvey of ‘the Arabian 
Gulf as far as the Indian Ocean— Arrival at Mafuah—Some ac- 
count of the firft peopling of Atbara and Abyflinia—Conjectures 
concerning language—Firft ages of the Indian trade—Founda- 
tion of the Abyflinian monarchy, and various revolutions till the 
Jewifh ufurpation about the year goo. Thefe compofe the firk 
volume. 

‘ The fecond begins with the refloration of the line of Solomon, 
compiled from their own annals, now firit tranflated from the 
Ethiopic; the origin of which has been locged in the Britifh Mu- 
feum, to fatisfy the curiofity of the public. 

‘ The third comprehends my journey from Mafuah to Gondar, 
and the manners and cuftoms of the Abyflinians, alfo two attempts 
to arrive at the fountains of the Nile—Delcription of thefe fources, 
and of every thing relating to that river and its inundation. 

‘ The fourth contains my return from the fource of the Nile to 
Gondar—The campaign of Serbraxos, and revolution that followed 
— My return through Sennaar and Beja, or the Nubian defert, and > 
my arrival at Marfeiiles. 

« In overlooking the work I have found one circumftance, and I 
think no more, which is not fufficiently clear, and may create a 
mcmentary 
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momentary doubt in the reader’s mind, although to thofe who 
have been fofficiently attentive to the narrative, 1 can fcarce think 
‘twill do this. The difficulty is, How did you procure funds to 
fupport yourfelf, and ten men, fo long, and fo ealily, as to enable 
ou to undervalue the ufeful charatter of a phyfician, and feek 
neither co draw money nor protection from it? And how came it, 
that, contrary to the ulage of other wravellers, at Gondar you main- 
tained a character of independence and equality, efpecially at court; 
‘aftead of crouching, living out of fight as much as poflible, in 
continual fear of priefts, uuder the patronage, or rather as fervant 
to fome men of power, 

«To this fenfible and well-fornded doubt I anfwer with great 

leafure and readinefs, as I would do to all others of the fame kind, 
if Icould poflibly divine them:—It is noc at all extraordinary that 
a ftranger like me, and a parcel of vagabonds like thofe that were 
with me, fhould get themfelves maintained, and fiad at Gondara 

recarious livelihood for a limited time. A mind ever fo little 
polithed and inftruéted has infinite fuperiority over Barbarians, and 
it is in circumf{tances like thefe that a man fees the great advantages 
of education. All the Greeks in Gondar were originally criminals 
and vagabonds; they neither had, nor pretended to any profeflion, 
except Petros the king’s chamberlain, who had been a fhoemaker 
at Rhodes, which proteffion at his arrival he carefully concealed. 
Yet thefe were not only maintained, but by degrees, and without 
pretending to be phyficians, obtained property, commands, and 
laces. 

- Hofpitality is the virtue of Barbarians, who are hofpitable in 
the ratio that they are barbarous, and for obvious reafons this vir- 
tue fublides among polifhed nations in the fame proportion. Jf on 
my arrival in Abyflinia [ affumed a {pirit of independence, it was 
from policy and reflection. I had often thought that the misfor- 
tunes which had befallen other travellers in Abyflinia, arofe from 
the bafe eitimation the people in general entertained of their rank, 
and the value of their perfons. From this ideal refolved to adopt a 
contrary behaviour. I was going to a court where there was a ding 
of kings, whofe throne was furrounded by a number of high-minded, 
proud, hereditary, punctilious nobility. It was impoflible, there- 
fore, too much lowlinefs and humility could pleafe there. 

‘ Mr. Murray, the ambaffador at Conftantinople, in the firman 
obtained from the grand fignior, had qualified me with the diftinc- 
tion of Bey-Adzé, which means, not an Engiifh nobleman (a peer) 
but a noble Englifhman, and he had added likewife, that f was a 
fervant tothe king of Great Britain. A!! the letters of recom- 
mendation, very many and powerful, from Cairo and Jidda, had 
conftantly echoed this to every part to which they were addreffed. 
They announced that I was nota man, fuch as ordinarily came to 
them, to live upon their charity, but had ample means of my own, 
and each profefied himfelf guarantee of that fact, and that they 
themfelves on all occafions were ready to provide for me, by an- 
*Wering my demands, 
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‘ The only requeft of thefe letters was fafety and protection tq 
my perfon. It was mentioned that I was a phyfician, to introduce 
a conciliatory circumftance, that I was above practifing for gain. 
That all I did was from the fear of God, from charity, and the 
love of mankind. Iwasa phyfician in the city, a foldier in the 
field, a courtier every where, demeaning myfelf, as confcious that 
I was not unworthy of being a companion tothe firft of their nobility, 
and the king’s ftranger and gueft, which is there a character, as it 
was with Eattern nations of old, to which a certain fort of confidera- 
tion is due. It was in vain to compare myfelf with them in any 
kind of learning, as they have none; mufic they have as little; in 
eating and drinking they were indeed infinitely my fuperiors; but 
in One accomplifhment that came naturally into comparifon, which 
was horfemanthip, J ftudioufly eftablifhed my fuperiority. 

‘ My long refidence among the Arabs had given me more than 
ordinary facility in managing the horfe; I had brought my own 
faddle and bridle with me, and, as the reader will find, bought 
my horfe of the Baharnagafh in the firft days of my journey, fucha 
One as was neceflary to carry me, and him I trained carefully, and 
ftudied from the beginning. ‘The Abyflinians, as the reader will 
hereafter fee, are the worft horfemen in the world. Their horfes 
are bad, not equal to our Welth or our Scotch galloways. Their 
furniture is worfe. They know not the ufe of fire-arms on horfe- 
back; they had never feen a double-barrelled gun, nor did they 
know that its effect was limited to two difcharges, but that it might 
have been fired on to infinity. All this gave mean evident fuperiority. 

‘ To this I may add, that, being in the prime of life, of no 
ungracious figure, having an accidental knack, which is not a 
trifle, cf putting on the drefs, and {peaking the language eafily and 
gracefully, I cultivated with the utmoft affiduity the frienchhip of 
the fair fex, by the moft modeft, refpe€ful diftant attendance, and 
obfequioufnefs in public, abating juft as much of that in private as 
fuited their humour and inclinations. I foon acquired a ‘great fup- 
port from thefe at court; jealou(y is not a paffion of the Abyffinians, 
who are on the contrary extreme, even to indifference. 

* Befides the money I had with me, I had a credit of 400]. upon 
Youfef Cabil, governor of Jidda. I had another upon a Turkihh 
merchant there. I had ftrong and general recommendations, if I 
fhould want fupplies, upon Metical Aga, firft minifter to the fher- 
riffe of Mecca. This, well managed, was enough; bet when I 
get my countrymen, the captains of the Englith thips from India, 
they added additional ftrength to my finances; they would have 
poured gold upon me to facilitate a joursiey they fo much defired 
upon feveral accounts. Captain Thornhill of the Bengal Mer- 
chant, and Captain Thomas Price of the Lion, took the conduct 
of my money affairs under their direction. Their Saraf, or broker, 
had in his hands all the commerce that produced the revenues of 
Abyflinia, together with great part of the correfpondence of the 
Eaft; and, by a lucky accident for me, Captain Price ftaid all 
winter with the Lion at Jidda; nay, fo kind and anxious was he 
ag 
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as to fend over a fervant from Jidda on purpofe, upon a report 
having been raifed that I was flain by the ufurper Socinios, though 
it was only one of my fervants, and the fervant of Metical Aga, 
who were murdered by that moniter, as it is faid, with his owa 
hand. Twice he fent over filver to me when I had plenty of gold, 
and wanted that metal only to apply it in furniture and workman- 
hip. I do not pretend to fay but fometimes thefe fupplies failed 
me, often by my negligence in not applying in proper time, fome- 
times by the abfence of merchants, who were all Mahometans, con- 
ftantly engaged in bufinefs and in journies, and more efpecially on 
the king’s retiring to Tigré, after the battle of Limjour, when [ 
was abandoned during the ufurpation of the unworthy Socinios. 
It was then I had recourfe to Petros and the Greeks, but more for 
their convenience than my own, and very feldom from neceffity. 
This opulence enabled me to treat upon equal footing, to do fa- 
yours as well as to receive them. | 

‘ Every mountebank trick was a great accomplifhment there, 
fuch as making {quibs, crackers, and rockets. There was no. fta- 
tion in the country to which by thefe accomplifhments I might not 
have pretended, had I been mad enough to have ever directed my 
thoughts that way; and I am certain, that in vain I might have 
folicited leave to return, had not a melancholy defpondency, the 
amor patria, {eized me, and my hea'th fo far declined as apparently 
to threaten death; but I was not even then permitted to leave Ayfs 
finia till under a very folemn oath I promifed to return. 

‘ This manner of conducting my‘elf had likewife its difadvan- 
tages. The reader will fee the times, without their being pointed 
out to him, in the courfe of the narrative. It had very near occa- 
fioned me to be murdered at Matuah, but it was the means of pre- 
ferving me at Gondar, by putting me above being infulted or 
queftioned by priefts, the fatal rock upon which all Europeans had 
fplit: it would have occafioned my death at Sennaar, had I not 
been fo prudent as to difguife and lay afide the independent car- 
nage in time. Why fhould I not now fpeak as I really think, or 
why be guilty of ingratitude which my heart difclaims. I efcaped 
by the providence and protection of Heaven; and fo little ftore do 
I fet upon the advantage of my own experience, that I am fatisfied, 
were I to attempt the fame journey again, it would not avail me a 
firaw, or hinder me from perifhing miferably, as others have done, 
though perhaps a different way. 

‘ I have only to add, that were it probable, as in my decayed 
ftate of health it is not, that I fhould live to fee a fecond edition of 
this work, all well-founded, judicious remarks fuggefted fhould be 
gratefully and carefully attended to; but I do folemnly declare to 
the public in general, that I never will refute or anfwer any cavils, 
Captious or idle objeGions, fuch as every new publication feems 
unavoidably to give birth to, nor ever reply to thofe witticifms 
and criticifms that appear in newfpapers and periodical writings. 
What I have writtea I have written. My readers have before 
them, in the prefent volumes, all that 1 thall ever fay, directly or 
indirectly, upon the fubjeét; and I do, without one moment’s 
anxiety, 
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anxiety, truft my defence to an impartial, well-informed, and judi. 
cious public.’ 

The greateft part of the above quotation is intended to 
fatisfy the very reafonable doubt, how the author procured 
money to make the figure that he did in Abyflinia. Yet this 
difficulty is folved, more naturally, and in fewer words, in the 
following pailage: 

‘ Goid, and orders for cattle and provifions while at Emfras, 
followed this converfation with the queen; this, indeed, had never 
failed at other times, which, by Ayto Aylo’s advice, I never more 
refufed. Here I cannot help obferving the different manner in 
which three people did the fame thing. When I received gold 
from Michael, it was openly from his hand to mine, without com- 
pliment, as he paid the reit of the king’s fervants. When I received 
it from the king, it was likewife from his own hand; it was always 
when alone, with a fear exprefied that I fuffered mylelf to be ftrait- 
ened rather than afk, and that I did not levy, with {efficient feve. 
rity, the monev the feveral places allotted to me were bound to 
pay, which, indeed, was always the cafe. The queen, on the 
other hand, from whom I received conftant donations, never either 
produced gold herfelf, nor fpoke of it before or after, but fent it 
by a fervanc of hers to a fervant of mine, to employ it for the necef- 
faries of my family.’ 

In examining the remainder of a work which juftly excites 
the attention of men of letters in every part of the world, we 
fhall confider, firft, Mr. Bruce’s journey to Gondar, the 
capital of Abyflinia; fecondly, his tranfactions there, including 
his defcription and hiftory of the country; and, thirdly, his 
return by a different rout to Egypt. In failing from Minorca 
toward the ifle of Cyprus, Mr. B. * faw a high mountain, 
which, from its particular form defcribed by Strabo, he took 
for Mount Olympus.’ He does not tell us what this form 
was, but refers to Strabo, |. xiv. p. 781. In that paflage, 
however, Strabo fays nothing of Mount Olympus, nor of 
Cyprus: but, in another part of his work, (p. 682,) he gives 
us both the fituation and the form of that Cyprian promontory, 
EIT ADM HAL OPCs, 4 Cf AUIWDELX MAAETAL Oavumos. For AX) 2, in 
the fenfe in which it is taken by Strabo, we have not in Eng- 
lifh any equivalent; and, therefore, we muft paraphrafe the 
paflage by laying, “¢ You then fee a high head-land, which is 

called Olympus.” So much for its fituation ; ; as to its form, 
the fame geographer calls it paroudes, ** of the fhape of a 
breaft ;”? by which circumftances combined, it may be eafily 
diftinguithed when failing toward Cyprus. That ifland was 
once ‘covered with wood ; and Mr. B. obferves, © that it is 
very extraordinary, Cyprus, at the building of Solomon’s 
temple, fhould have been fo little known, that Hiram, king of 
‘Tyre, had not recourfe to it for its wood, though the carriage 
4 would 
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would have been much eafier than to have brought it down 
from the top of Mount Libanus.’ (Vol.i. p.3.) We are 
forry to fay that this paflage betrays notions of geography, 
hiftory, and logic, very different from thofe that we have been 
taught. During the imperfection and rudenefs of ancient na- 
vigation, it was furely eafier to bring wood from the top, or 
rather from the fides, of Mount Libanus, where the talleft and 
beft timber grew, than to import it by fea. The timber of 
Mount Libanus is celebrated by Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, 
Plutarch, Arrian, and other writers, none of whom have faid 
that Cyprus equally abounded in that article. It is uncertain, 
therefore, whether Cyprus could have furnifhed Hiram with 
wood proper for the ufes to which he defigned to apply it: but 
were this alfo granted, it would not foilow that Cyprus was 
then unknown; fince we learn from the moft ancient and moft 
authentic document concerning the hiftory of Cyprus, (the 
Evagoras of Ifocrates,) that long before the time of David and 
Hiram, that beautiful ifland had been planted by Phenician 
and Greek colonies. 

In failing toward Egypt, Mr. Bruce obferved Alexandria at 
a diftance, rifing from the fea; the magnificent profpect creates 
expectation, but as foon as you enter what Strabo calls the 
great port, * the illufion is difpelled, and you diftinguifh the 
immenfe Herculian works of ancient times, now few in num- 
ber, from the imperfect and fhapelefs edifices of the feveral 
barbarous mafters of Alexandria in later times.’ 

Mr. B. haftened to Cairo, which he was in greater hafte to 
leavé, ‘ having never feen a place which he liked worfe, or 
which afforded lefs pleafure or inftru€tion, or antiquities which 
lefs anfwered their defcription.’ 

The government of Egypt is here characterized in the fol- 
lowing expreffive words: * A more brutal, unjuft, tyrannical, 
oppreffive, avaricious fet of infernal mifcreants, there is not on 
earth, than are the members of the government of Cairo.’ 

From the modern capital of Egypt, Mr. B. proceeded to the 
pyramids of Geeza, which place Dr. Shaw maintains to be 
the ancient Memphis. In oppofition to this opinion, Mr. B. 
in following Ir. Pocock, places Memphis at Metrahenny, 
fituated in the middle of the pyramids, fince it has three large 
pyramids toward the N. W. and above threefcore fmall pyra- 
mids toward the S. Strabo’s authority decides the queftion in 
favour of Mr. Bruce: but inftead of citing lib. vii. p. g14. he 
fhould have cited lib. xvii. p. 807. 

With regard to the pyramids, Mr. Bruce fays, * that the 
conftant belief has been, that the {tones compofing them were 
brought from the Libyan defert,” Yet, had he examined the 
context 
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context of the paffage cited from Strabo, he would have learned 
from that great geographer, {peaking as an eye-witnefs, that 
of the three pyramids of Geeza, the fmalleft had been “ the 
moft expenfive, fince it was built of a black ftone, conveyed 
from the mountains of Ethiopia, extremely hard, and difficult 
to work, but much ufed in antiquity for making mortars.” 
This obfervation feems to refute Mr. b.’s opinion, * that the 
pyramids were all large rocks ftanding where they now are; 
that fome of them, the moft proper from their form, wete 
chofen for the body of the pyramid, and others hewn into 
fteps, to ferve for the fuperftructure and the exterior parts af 
them.’ 

Sailing along the Nile, kaving embarked at Bulac, our 
traveller was delighted with the palm-trees, dates, and pome- 
granate-trees; which verdant fcene changes in the Thebaid 
for the fiubborn acacia, which grows in all deferts, and 
© whofe leaves are the only food of camels.’ This does not 
agree with what the public have been lately told, viz. that the 
deferts of Africa produce a coarfe tough grafs, which is the 
ufual food of camels. (See the Memoirs of the African Affo- 
ciation, of which we gave an account in our Review for 
May. ) 

At the diftance of 300 miles from the Mediterranean, Mr. Bi 
faw. the firft crocodile. 

Nothing remains of Thebes but § four prodigious temples;’ 
and ail the {pace which that illuftrious city had to maintatn its 
myriads of horfes and men, which iflued from its hundred 
gates, is a plain three quarters of a mile broad, on which 
the Nile rifes, curing its inundation, above four feet deep. 
From thefe circumftances, Mr. B. concludes, that the magni- 
ficent accounts of ancient Thebes are fabulous. Would it not 
be more reafonable to conclude, that in former times, the propors 
tion of cultivated ground was far more extenfive than at prefent? 
the hanging gardens, mentioned by Pliny, muft have been on 
the mountains; and it is well known that many parts of 
Africa, and of Egypt in particular, which are now deferts, 
anciently abounded with inhabitants, and flourifhed in arts and 
opulence. ¢ Ihe ftupendous fepulchres,’ which Mr. B. himfelf 
faw in the neighbourhood of Thebes, indicate the ancient 
greatnefs of that city. 

From Thebes, Mr. Bruce proceeded to Syene, and thence 
returned northward to Kenné, the Cane emporium of antiquity 5 
purpofing to embark at Cofleir, and to fail along the Red Sea 
to Abyfiinia. On the weftern coaft from Suez to Babelman- 
del, (which our traveller calls Babelmandeb, fignifying, in 


Abyfiinian, the port of afflition,) the mountains are high, je 
ca 
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fea is deep, and the ftream abounds with frefh water. Bes 
tween 24° and 16° N. L. he faw thofe prodigious quarries of 
marble, porphyry, alabafter, and bazalt, which, having adefcent 
toward the Nile, as well as toward the Red Sea, on hard gravel, 
furnifhed materials for adorning the cities of Greece and Italy. 

Before embarking at Coffeir, Mr. B. difcuffes three queftions 
concerning the Red Sea. 1. The caufe of its name, which 
he fays, is derived from Edom, fignifying red in Hebrew. 
m1. Whether that fea is higher than the Mediterranean; which 
queftion he anfwers in the negative. 111. Where, and in what 
manner, the Ifraelites pafled the Red Sea. He anfwers, be- 
tween Migdoul and the wildernefs of Sheir,; where the waters 
are four leagues broad ; and that their manner of pafling this 
ftrait was miraculous, and to be believed on the authority of 
Mofes, confirmed by tradition and the report of Pagan writers, 
particularly Diodorus Siculus, who, as Mr. B. juftly obferves, 
defcribes this event almoft in the terms of the Jewifh legiflator, 
with whom he appears to have been totally unacquainted. 

From Cofleir, the author failed to a town, which he calls 
Tambo in his text, and Imbo in his map, fituated in about 24° 
N. L. and governed by two young men, brothers, and flaves of 
the Sherriffe of Mecca. The youngeft of thefe modeftly re- 
quefted our traveller, whofe baggage announced him as a man 
of fcience, © to furnifh him with a flow poifon, by which he 
might deftroy his elder brother without fufpicion, after fome 
time fhould elapfe.? Mr. Bruce gave him, inftead of a poifon, 
a ftrong reproof, accompanied with a lecture of morality; on 
hearing which, the Arab coolly obferved, ¢ Your manners, it 
feems, are different from ours.’ 

Mr. B. failed from Iambo to Jidda, a place well known as 
the mart of the Englifh Eaft India trade with Mecca. Meti- 
gal Aga, the minifter of the Sherriffe of Mecca, and the pro- 
tector of the Englifh at Jidda, directed the fale of the King of 
Abyflinia’s gold, ivory, and civet, and furnifhed Mr. Bruce with 
returns of fire-arms, which enabled him to maintain his autho- 
rity. From this diftinguifhed perfonage, our traveller received 
letters of recommendation to his Abyflinian Majefty, to his 
minifter the Ras Michael, to the King of Sennaar, and to the 
Naybe of Maffluah. ‘Together with letters of recommenda- 
tion, Metigal Aga furnifhed Mr. B. with an Abyffinian fer- 
vant, Mahomet Gibberti, a man of the utmoft importance to 
Mr. Bruce in his intended travels. 

On the 8th of July 1769, Mr. B. fet fail for Konfodah, in 
lat. 19° on the Arabian coaft. He was there entertained by 
an Emir, governor of the town, who, on being afked concern 
ing the nature of the country, told him that where the roots 
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and gravel had fixed the fand, ‘¢ the foil produced every thing 
efpecially after rain.” On this obfervation, Mr. B. could nog 
refrain from Jaughter; and the Emir, looking abafhed, as if he 
had faid fomething wrong, our author told him that he had 
now travelled during twelve months, and over 2000 miles, 
but had neither feen nor heard of rain till now; and ¢ had you 
afked what was the Arabic word for a fhower of rain, I could 
not have told you.’ (Vol. i. p. 298). This is ftrange forget. 
fulnefs! efpecially as Mr. B. had travelled through Egypt in 
the rainy month of February; and in failing to Coffeir, 
March 19th, 1769, defcribes a violent ftorm, (p. 215 of the 
fame volume,) * the fky was quite dark, with thick rain to the 
fouthward of us.’ Travellers and hiftorians, who delight in 
fuch embellifhments, fhould have good memories, to avoid in- 
confiftency in their narratives. 

Mr. Bruce employed upward of two months in examining 
the coafts and iflands of the Red Sea, where he often dif- 
covered fpacious cifterns, (fome of them fixty yards fquare, ) 
hewn in the rock, and other remains of the magnificence of 
the Ptolemies, and their attention tocommerce. In the ifland 
of Dahalac, there were no fewer than 370 of thofe cifterns, 
not one of which the modern inhabitants keep clear for the 
ufe of man, but leave them choaked with the dung of goats, 
antelopes, afles, and half-ftarved camels. Many places, anciently 
populous and flourifhing, are now deftitute of bread and 
water. Such is the deftructive tendency of the Turkifh go- 
vernment, which has totally, and, as it fhould feem, irre- 
trievably, ruined countries that were the boaft of antiquity! 

Mr. B. gives his chart of the Red Sea, for a complete one ; 
we furely are not qualified to difpute his aflertion: but it feems 
very remarkable, that all the iflands which he lays down, 
fhould be found in the direct tract of his fhip, and no where 
elfe. 

The remainder of vol. i. treats an interefling fubject in- 
deed, the trade of the Red Sea, or rather the trade of India, 
Arabia, and Africa, carried on by that fea; a trade ftrictly 
connected with the hiftory of all the principal nations of anti- 
quity, who, in proportion as they fucceflively engroffed this 
commerce, became more opulent and more powerful than their 
neighbours. 

In this extenfive field, we have followed Mr. B. with more 
curiofity than fatisfaction. His account of early times is not 
warranted by fufficient authorities; and when he advances to 
hittoric ground, he employs but fparingly the authorities that 
might be adduced. In {peaking of the commerce of the Pto- 


lemies, he confounds Ariana with Gedrofia; he is miftaken as 
te 
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to the deftruction of Tyre, which he thinks ceafed to exift as 
a trading city, after it was taken by Alexander; and his obfer- 
yations concerning that great prince, (whom he reprefents as 
carelefs of commerce!) feem to be founded on the romance of 
Quintus Curtius, rather than on the faithful narrative of Ar- 
rian, or the juft panegyric of Plutarch. Yet there is one part 
of this hiftorical deduétion of the Indian trade, which we have 
perufed with uncommon pleafure. It relates to the ¢ fplendid 
reigns of David and Solomon,’ and affords the beft combined 
and moft fatisfactory account of the celebrated voyages to 
Ophir and Tarfhifh, (the real caufe of their fplendor,) that, 
to the beft of our recollection, we have ever perufed. 

‘ Many doubts have arifen about a port called Ophir, whence 
the immenfe quantities of gold and filvercame, which were neceflary 
at this time, when provifion was making for building the temple of 
Jerufalem. In what part of the world this Ophir was has not 
been yet agreed. Connected with this voyage, too, was one to 
Tarfhith, which fuffers the fame difficulties; one and the fame fleet 
performed them both in the fame feafon. 

‘ In order to come to a certainty where this Ophir was, it will 
be neceffary to examine what fcripture fays of it, and to keep pre- 
cifely to every thing like defcription which we can find there, with- 
out indulging our fancy farther. Firff, then, the trade to Ophir 
was carried on from the Elanitic Gulf through the Indian Ocean. 
Secondly, ‘The returns were gold, filver, and ivory, but efpecially 
filver*. Thirdly, The time of the going and coming of the fleet 
was precifely three yearst, at no period more nor lefs. 

‘ Now, if Solomon’s fleet failed from the Elanitic Gulf to the 
Indian Ocean, this voyage of necefliry muft have been made by 
monfoons, for no other winds reign in that ocean. And, what 
certainly fhews this was the cafe, is the precife term of three years, 
in which the fleet went and came between Ophir and Ezion-gaber. 
For it is plain, fo as to fuperfede the neceflity of proof or argu- 
ment, that, had this voyage been made with variable winds, no 
limited term of years ever could have been obferved in its going and 
returning. The fect might have returned from Ophir in two years, 
in three, four, or five years; but, with variable winds, the return 
precifely in three years was not poflible, whatever part of the globe 
Ophir might be fitwated in. 

* Neither Spain nor Peru could be Ophir; part of thefe voyages 
muft have been made by variable winds, and the return confe- 
quently uncertain. The ifland of Ceylon, in the Eaft Indies, 
could not be Ophir; the voyage thither is indeed made by mon- 
foons, but we have fhewed that a year is all that can be fpent in a 
voyage to the Eaft Indies; befides, Ceylon has neither gold nor 
filver, though it has ivory. St. Domingo has neither gold, nor filver, 
norivory. When the T'yrians difcovered Spain, they found a pro- 
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fufion of filver in huge maffes, but this they brought to Tyre by the 
Mediterranean, and then fent it to the Red Sea over Jand to an. 
{wer the returns from India. ‘Tarfhifh, too, is not found to bea 
port in any.of thefe voyages, fo that part of the defcription fails, 
nor were there ever elephants bred in Spain. 

‘ Thefe mines of Ophir were probably what furnifhed the Eaft 
with gold in the earlieft times; great traces of excavation mutt, 
therefore, have appeared; yet in none of the places juft mentioned 
are there great remains of any mines that have been wrought. 
The ancient traces of filver mines in Spain are not to be found, 
and there never were any of gold. John Dos Santos*, a Domini- 
can friar, fays, that on the coaft of Africa, in the kingdom of So- 
fala, the mainland oppofite to Madagafcar, there are mines of gold 
and filver, than which none can be more abundant, efpecially in 
filver. ‘They bear the traces of having been wrought from the 
earlieft ages. ‘They were aClually open and working when the Por- 
tuguefe conquered that part of the peninfula, and were probably 
given up fince the difcovery of the new world, rather from political 
than any other reafons. 

« John Dos Santos fays, that he Janded at Sofala in the year 
1586; that he failed up the great river Cuama as far as Tete, 
where, always defirous to be in the neighbourhood of gold, his 
Order had placed their convent. ‘Thence he penetrated for above 
two hundred leagues into the country, and faw the gold mines then 
working, at a mountain called Afurat. Ataconfiderable diftance 
from thefe are the filver mines of Chicoua; at both places there 
is a great appearance of ancient excavations; and at both places 
the houfes of the kings are built with mud and ftraw, whilft there 
are large remains of maffy buildings of ftone and lime. 

‘ It is a tradition which generally obtains in that country, that 
thefe works belonged to the Queen of Saba, and were built at the 
time, and for the purpofe.of the trade on the Red Sea: this tradi- 
tion is common to all the Cafrs in that country. Eupolemus, an 
ancient author quoted by Eufebius{, fpeaking of David, fays, that 
he built fhips at Eloth, a city in Arabia, and thence fent miners, 
or, as he calls them, meta/-men, to Orphi, or Ophir, an ifland in 
the Red Sea. Now, by the Red Sea, he underftands the Indian 
Ocean|]; and by Orphi, he probably meant the ifland of Madagaf- 
car; or Orphi (or Ophir) might have been the name of the Conti- 
nent, inftead of Sofala, that is, Sofala where the mines are might 
have been the main-land of Orphi. 

‘ The kings of the ifles are often mentioned in this voyage; So- 
cotra, Madagafcar, the Commorras, and many other {mall iflands 
thereabout, are probably thofe the {cripture calls the Zfes. All, 
then, at laft reduces itfelf to the finding a place, either Sofala, or 





* « Vid. Voyage of Dos Santos, publified by Le Grande. 
+ * See the map of this voyage. 
t * Apud. Eufeb. Proep. Evang. lib. g. 
|| ‘ Dionyfii Periegefis, ver. 38. and Comment. Euftathii in eundem. 
Strabo, lib. 16. p.765. Agathemeri Geographia, lib. 2. cap.141.’ 
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any other place adjoining to it, which avowedly can furnith gold, 
filver, and ivory in quantity, has large tokens of ancient excava- 
tions, and is at the fame time under fuch reftriCtions from monfoons, 
that three years are abfolutely neceflary to perform the voyage, that 
it needs no more, and cannot be done in lefs, and this is Ophir. 

¢ Let us now try thefe mines of Dos Santos by the laws of the 
monfoons, which we have already laid down in defcribing the 
voyage toIndia. The fleet, or fhip, for Sofala, parting in June 
from Ezion-gaber, would run down before the northern monfoon to 
Mocha. Here, not the monfoon, but the direction of the Gulf 
changes, and the violence cf the fouth-weiters, which then reign in 
the Indian Ocean, make themlelves at times felt even in Mocha 
Roads. The vefiel therefore comes to an anchor in the harbour of 
Mocha, and here fhe waits for moderate weather and a fair wind, 
which carries her out of the Straits of Babelmandeb, through the 
few leagues where the wind is variable. If her courfe was now to 
the Eatt Indies, that is eaft-north-eaft, or north-eaft and by north, 
fhe would find a ftrong fouth-weft wind that would carry her to any 
part of India, as foon as fhe cleared Cape Gardefan, to which fhe 
was bound. 

‘ But matters are widely different if fhe is bound for Sofala; her 
courfe is nearly fouth-welt, and fhe meets at Cape Gardefan a 
ftrong fouth-wefter that blows directly in her teeth. Being obliged 
to return into the guif, fhe miftakes this for a trade-wind, becaufe 
fhe is not able to make her voyage to Mocha but by the fummer 
monfoon, which carries her no farther than the Straits of Babel- 
mandeb, and then leaves her in the face of a contrary wind, a 
ftrong current to the northward and violent fwell. 

‘ The attempting this voyage with fails, in thefe circumftances, 
was abfolutely impoflible, as their veflels went only before the 
wind: if it was performed at all, it muft have been by oars*, and 
great havock and lofs of men muft have been the confequence of 
the feveral trials. This is not conjecture only; the prophet Eze- 
kiel defcribes the very fact. Speaking of the Tyrian voyages, 
probably of this very one, he fays, ** Thy rowers have brought 
thee into great waters (the ocean): the eaft wind hath broken thee 
in the midit of the feas+.”? In fhort, the eaft, that is the north- 
eaft wind, was the very monfoon that was to carry them to Sofala, 
yet having no fails, being upon a lee-fhore, a very bold coaft, and 
great {weil, it was abfolutely impoflible with oars to fave themfelves 
from deftruétion. 

‘ At laf philofophy and obfervation, together with the unwearied 
perfeverance of man bent upon his own views and intereft, re- 
moved thefe difficulties, and fhewed the mariners of the Arabian 
Gulf, that thefe periodical winds, which, in the beginning, they 
looked upon as invincible barriers to the trading to Sofala, when 
once underftood, were the very means of performing this voyage 
fafely and expeditioufly. 

* The veffel trading to Sofala failed, as I haye faid, from the 
bottom of the Arabian Gulf in fummer, with the monfoon at 
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* « Ezek. chap. xxvii. ver. 6. t Ezek. chap. xxvii. ver. 26.’ 
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north, which carried her to Mocha. There the monfoon failed her 
by the change of the direétion of the Gulf. The fouth-weft winds, 
which blow without Cape Gardefan in the Indian Ocean, forced 
themfelves round the Cape fo as to be felt in the road of Mocha, 
and make it uneafy riding there. But thefe foon changed, 
the weather became moderate, and the veffel, I fuppofe in the 
month of Auguit, was fafe at anchor uncer Cape Gardefan, where 
was the port which, many years afterwards, was called Promon. 
torium Aromatum. Here the fhip was obliged to ftay all Novem- 
ber, becaufe all thefe fummer months the wind fouth of the Cape 
was a ltrong fouth wefter, as hath been before faid, directly in the 
teeth of the voyage to Sofala. But this time was not loft; part of 
the goods bought to be ready for the return was ivory, frankin- 
cenfe, and myrrh; and the fhip was then at the principal mart for 
thefe. 

‘ | fuppofe in November the veffel failed with the wind at north- 
eaft, with which fhe would foon have made her voyage: But off the 
coaft of Melinda, in the beginning of December, fhe there met an 
anomalous monfoon at fouth-weit, in our days firft obferved by Dr. 
Halley, which cut off her voyage to Sofala, and obliged her to put 
in to the fmall harbour of Mocha, near Melinda, but nearer ftill to 
Tarfhith, which we find here by accident, and which we think a 
{trong corroboration that we are right as to the reft of the voyage. 
In the Annals of Abyffinia, we fee that Amda Sion, making war 
wpon that coaft in the 14th century, in a lift of the, rebellious 
Moorifh vaffals, mentions the Chief of Tarfhith as one of them, in 
the very fituation where we have now placed him. 

« Solomon’s vefiel, then, was obliged to ftay at Tarfhifh till the 
month of April of the fecond year. In May, the wind fet in at 
north-eait, and probably carried her that fame month to Sofala. 
All the time fhe {pent at Tarfhifh was not loft, for part of her cargo 
was to be brought from that place, and fhe probably bought, be- 
{poke, or left itthere. From May of the fecond year, to the end 
of that monfoon in Otober, the veffel could not ftir; the wind was 
north-eaft. But this time, far from being loft, was neceflary to the 
traders for getting in their cargo, which we fhall fuppofe was ready 
for them. 

‘ The fhip fails, on her return, in the month of November of 
the fecond year, with the monfoon fouth-weft, which in a very few 
weeks would have carried her into the Arabian Gulf. But of 
Mocha, near Melinda and Tarthith, fhe met the north-eaft mon- 
foon, and was obliged to go into that port and ftay there till the 
end of that monfoon; after which a fouth-wefer came to her relief 
in May of the third year, With the May monfoon fhe ran to 
Mocha within the Straits, and was there confined by the fummer 
monfoon blowing up the Arabian Gulf from Suez, and meeting 
her. Here fhe lay till that monfoon, which in fummer blows 
northerly from Suez, changed to a fouth-eaft one in Oober or 
November, and that very eafily brought her up into the Elanitic 
Gulf, the middle or end of December of the third year. She had 
no need of more time to complete her voyage, and it was not a 
Lible 
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Gdble fhe could do it in lefs. In fhort, fhe changed the monfoon 
fix times, which is thirty-fix months, or three years exactly; and 
there is not another combination of monfoons over the globe, as 
far as I know, capable to effect the fame. The reader will pleafe 
to confult the map, and keep it before him, which will remove any 
difficulties he may have. It is for his inftrution this map has been 
made, not for that of the learned prelate * to whom it is infcribed, 
much more capable of giving additional lights, than in need of re- 
ceiving any information IJ can give, even on this fubje&. 

‘ The celebrated Montefquieu conjeCtures, that Ophir was really 
on the coalt of Africa; and the conjecture of that great man merits 
more attention than the affertions of ordinary people. He is too 
fagacious, and too enlightened, either to doubt of the reality of the 
voyage itfelf, or to feek for Ophir and Tarfhifhin China. Un- 
informed, however, of the particular direction of the monfoons 
upon the coatt, firft very flightly fpoken of by Eudoxas, and lately 
ebferved and delineated by Dr. Halley, he was flaggered upon 
confidering that the whole diftance, which employed a veffel in So- 
Jomon’s time for three years, was a thoufand leagues, fcarcely 
more than the work ofa month. He, therefore, fuppofes, that the 
reafon of delay was owing to the imperfection of the veffels, and 
goes into very ingenious calculations, reafonings, and conclufions 
thereupon. He conjectures, therefore, that the fhips employed by 
Solomon were what he calls juaks + of the Red Sea, made of papy- 
rus, and covered with hides or leather. 

‘ Plinyt had faid, thot one of thefe junks of the Red Sea was 
twenty days on a voyage, which a Greek or Roman veffel would 
have performed in feven; and Stravo || had {aid the fame thing be- 
fore him. 

‘ This relative flownefs, or fwiftnefs, will not folve the difficulty. 
For, if thefe junks § were the vefl2!s employed to Ophir, the long 
voyage, much more they would have been employed on the fhort 
one, to and from India; now they performed this within a year, 
which was all a Roman or Greek veflei couid do, therefore this was 
not the caufe. ‘lhofe employed by Solomon were Tyrian and 
Idumean veflels, the beft fhips and failors of their age. Whoever 
has feen the prodigious fwell, the violent curreats, and ftrong 
fouth-wefters beyond the Siraits of Babeimandeb, will not need any 
argument to perfuade him, that no veflel made of papyrus, or 
leather, could live an hour upon that fea. ‘The junks, indeed, 
were light and converient boats, made to crofs the narrow gulf 
between the Sabeans and Homerites, or Cuthites, at Azab upon 
the Red Sea, and carry provifions from Arabia Felix to the more 
defert coaft of Azab. I have hinted, that the names of places 
fufliciently demonftrate the great lofs of men that hinpened to the 





* * Dr. Douglas, Bifhop of Carlifle. 

t ‘ Vide L’Efprit des Loix, liv. xxi. cap. 6. p. 476. 

t * Plin. lib. vi. cap. 22. || Strabo, lib. xv. 

§ * | know there are contrary opinions, and the junks might 
have been various. Wide Salm.’ 
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traders to Sofala before the knowledge of the monfoons, and the 
introduétion of the ufe of fails. 

‘ | fhall now confider how far the, thing is confirmed by the 
names of places in the language of the country, fuch as they have 
retained among them to the prefent day. 

‘ There are three Mochas mentioned in this voyage, fituated in 
countries very diffimilar to, and diftant from, each other. The 
firt is in Arabia Deferta, in lat. 30° nearly, not far from the 
bottom of the Gulf of Suez. The fecond is in lat. 13°, a fmall 
diftance from the Straits of Babelmandeb. ‘The third Mocha is in 
Jat. 3° fouth, near Tarfhifh, on the coatft of Melinda. Now, the 
meaning of Mocha, in the Ethiopic, is pri/on; and is particularly 
given to thefe three places, becaufe, in any of them, a fhip is forced 
to ftay or be detained for months, till the changing of the monfoon 
fets her at liberty to purfue her voyage. At Mocha, near the 
bottom of the Gulf of Suez, a veffel, wanting to proceed fouth- 
ward to Babelmandeb, is kept here in prifon all winter, till the 
fummer monfoon fets her at liberty. At Mocha, in Arabia Felix, 
the fame happens to any veffel wanting to proceed to Suez in the 
fommer months; fhe may come up from the Straits of Babelman- 
deb to Mocha Road by the accidental dire&tion of the head of the 
Gulf; but, in the month of May, the north-weft wind obliges her 
to put into Mocha, and there to ftay till the fouth-eafter relieves 
her in November. After you double Gardefan, the fummer mon- 
foon, at north-eatt, is carrying your veffel full fail to Sofala, when 
the anomalous monfoon takes her of the coaft of Melinda, and 
forces her into Tarfhifh, where fhe is imprifoned for fix months in 
the Mocha there. So that this word is very emphatically applied 
to thofe places where fhips are necefflarily detained by the change of 
monfoons, and proves the truth of what I have faid. 

‘ The laft Cape on the Abyflinian fhore, before you run into the 
Straits, is Cape Defan, called by the Portuguefe, Case Dafui. 
This has no meaning in any language; the Abyflinians, on whofe 
fide it is, call it Cape Defan, the Cape of Burial. It was probably 
there where the eait wind drove afhore the bodies of fuch as had 
been fhipwrecked in the voyage. ‘The point of the fame coaft, 
which ftretches out into the Gulf, before you arrive at Babelmandeb, 
was, by the Romans, called Promontorium Aromatum, and fince, by 
the Portuguefe, Caje Gardefui. But the name given it by the Abyfs 
finians and failors on the Gulf is, Cape Gardefan, the Straits of Burial. 

‘ Sull nearer the Straits is a fmall port in the kingdom of Adel, 
called Mete, 7. e. Death, or, he or they are dead. And more to 
the weftward, in the fame kingdom, is Mount Felix, corruptly fo 
called by the Portuguefe. The Latins call it Elephas Mons, the 
Mountain of the Elephant; and the natives, Jibbel Feel, which 
has the fame fignification. ‘The Portuguefe, who did not know 
that Jibbel Feel was Elephas Mons, being mifled by the found, 
have called it Zibbel Felix, the Happy Mountain, a name to which 
it has no fort of ticle. 

‘ The Straits by which we enter the Arabian Gulf are by the 
Portuguefe called Babelmande}, which is nonfenfe. ‘The name by 
which it goes among the natives is Babelmandeb, the Gate or Port 
of 
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of Affition. And near it Ptolemy * places a town he calls, in the 
Greek, Mandaeth, which appears to me to be only a corruption of 
Mandeb. ‘The Promontory that makes the fouth fide of the Straits, 
and the city thereupon, is Dire, which means the Hades, or [ell, 
by Ptolemy t+ called Axpyx. This, too, is a tranflation of the ancient 
name, becaufe Axpn (or Dirz) has no fignification in the Greek. 
A clufter of iflands you meet in the canal, after pafling Mocha, ts 
called Jibbel Zekir, or, the Iflands of Prayer for the remembrance 
of the dead. And ftill, in the fame courfe up the Gulf, others are 
called Sebaat Gzier, Praife or Glory be to God, as we may fup- 
ofe, for the return from this dangerous navigation. 

¢ All the coaft to the eaftward, to where Gardefan ftretches out 
into the oceaa, is the territory of Saba, which immemorially has 
been the mart of frankincenfe,, myrrh, and balfam. Behind Saba, 
upon the Indian Ocean, is the Regio Cinnamonifera, where a con- 
fiderable quantity of that wild cinnamon grows, which the Italian 
druggifts call canella. 

‘ Inland near to Azab, asI have before obferved, are large ruins, 
fome of them of fmall ftones and lime adhering ftrongly together. 
There is efpecially an aqueduct, which brought formerly a large 
quantity of water from a fountain in the mountains, which muft 
have greatly contributed to the beauty, health, and pleafure of 
Saba. This is built with large mafly blocks of marble, brought 
from the neighbouring mountains, placed upon one another with- 
out lime or cement, but joined with thick cramps, or bars of brafs. 
There are likewife a number of wells, not fix feet wide, compofed 
of pieces of marble hewn to parts of acircle, and joined with the 
fame bars of brafs alfo. This is exceedingly furprifing, for Aga- 
tharcidest tells us, that the Alileans and Caffandrins, in the 
fouthern parts of Arabia, (juft oppofite to Azab,) had among them 
gold in fuch plenty, that they would give double the weight of gold 
for iron, triple its weight for brafs, and ten times its weight for 
filver; that, in digging the earth, they found pieces of gold as big 
as olive-ftones, but others much larger. 

‘ This feems to me extraordinary, if brafs was at fuch a price ia 
Arabia, that it could be here emp!oyed in the meaneit and moft 
common ufes; However this be, the inhabitants of the Continent, 
and of the peninfula of Arabia oppofite to it, of all denominations 
agree, that this was the royal feat of the Queen of Saba, famous 
in ecclefiaftical hiftory for her journey to Jerufalem; that thefe 
works belonged to her, and were erected at the place of her refidence ; 
that all the gold, filver, and perfumes came from her kingdom of 
Sofala, which was Ophir, and which reached from thence to Azab, 
upon the borders of the Red Sea, along the coaft of the Indian 


Ocean ||.’ 
< The 


* « Ptol. Geo. lib. 4. cap. 7. ¢ Id. ibid. t Agath. p.60.’ 

| The above quotation fufficiently proves, that if Mr. B. has not 
produced a more perfect work, his failure as an author proceeds 
from negligence, not from incapacity. We have looked, in vain, 
in 
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The mention of the Queen of Sheba, or Saba, whofe fon, 
by Solomon, founded the Abyfinian monarchy, leads Mr. B, 
to the ¢ annals of Abyfiinia,’ which he profecutes through 
the whole of his fecond volume: but our impatient reader wil 
probably be inclined, before perufing 700 pages of annals, 
to vilit the people who are to be the object of his ftudy, and 
to confider whether, in point of veracity and information, 
their report of themfelves, (the only foundation of Mr, B.’s 
annals,) is entitled to regard. 

In his journey to Abyfiinia, our author was detained two 
months by the avarice and artifices of the Naybe of Mafluah, a 
Mohammedan prince, whofe ifland and territory formerly de 
pended on the Grand Signior, and conftituted an appendage to 
the government of the Bafha of Jidda. The dominions of 
Mafluah are fituated toward the 15th parallel, feparating the 
Red Sea from the northern fronticr of Abyflinia. 

Before the Turks, under Sultan Selim, Emperor of Con- 
flantinople, extended their conquetts into this quarter, Maffuah, 
like other parts of the Red Sea, {till preferved the remains of a 
flourifhing commerce. Its own coaft, which afforded com- 
modious riding for veffels, abounded with pearls of a con- 
fiderable fize and diftinguithed beauty; and to balance the 
precious commodities which it drew from the Eaft, the im- 
menfe tract of mountainous country behind it, furnifhed gold, 
ivory, buffaloes, elephants, and flaves: but a Bafha being 
fent from Conftantinople, with a body of Janizaries, commerce 
and abundance foon deferted from Mafluah; whence the 
‘Turks had often attempted to penetrate into Abyflinia, always 
with great confidence, but never with any degree of fuccefs. 
At length, Maffuah lofing its importance both as a garrifon 
and as a place of trade, the Ottoman Porte thought it unnecef- 
fary any longer to fupport there the expenfive eftablifhment of 
a Bafhalik; and, on the removal of the Bafha, the Naybe or 
Jeader of a tribe of Mohammedan fhepherds, inhabiting the 
mountains of Habab in lat. 14°, and whofe alliance had facili- 
tated the Turkifh conqueft, became tributary to the Prince of 
Mafiuah, acknowleging the fovereignty of the Grand Signor, 
and the pre-eminence of the Bafha of Jidda. 

As the Turkifh garrifons in Arabia declined, the Naybe, 
fenfible of the diftance and weaknefs of his mafters, began gra- 
dually to withdraw his allegiance, and to with- hold his tribute. 
The Batha of * Jidda, therefore, ceded to Metigal Aga, the con- 





in his map, for Afara, the feat of the gold mines, and for the great 
river Cuda, places particularly mentioned in the text. It fome- 
times feems as if the book had heen written by one perfon, and the 
map laid down by another, 
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fidant of the king of Abyffinia, the ifland and territory of Maf- 
fuah, for a fixed fum annually; and Metigal Aga appointed 
Michael, (his Abyflinian majefty’ S minifter, and governor of 
the province of Tigré, on which Mafluah depends for its fuf- 
tenance,) receiver of his rents. On this arrangement, the 
Naybe perceiving himfelf accountable to a man, who could, in 
a fhort time, ftarve, and, in a few days, over-run, his country, 
readily paid his accuftomed tribute, and fuperadded occafional 
prefents : but a civil war in Abyflinia, irnmcdiately preceding 
Mr. B.’s arrival at Mafluah, had drained ‘Vigré of troops, and 
fixed Michael at Gondar near the center of the kingdom. The 
Naybe, availing himfelf of this conjuncture, again with-held 
his tribute, and now defied the Abyflinians as he had formerly 
done the Turks. This crifis, (the circumftances of which we 
have collected from Mr. Pruce’s firft and third vols.) was not 
merely unfavourable, but extremely dangerous, to our traveller. 
His tranfactions and adventures at Mafluah are related at cons 
fiderable length, and with great fpirit. ‘The rapacity, treachery, 
vie and cowardice of the borders on the Red Sea, are 
forcibly contrafted with the generofity, manlinefs, and dexterity 
of the accomplifhed Briton. 

Having left the ifle of Maffuah, Mr. B. landed at Arkeeko, 
almoft oppofite to it on the Abyflinian coaft. The houfes of 
Arkeeko, about 400 in number, are buiit of clay or reeds. 
The Naybe’s houfe confifts of the latter materials, and is hard- 
ly to be diftinguifhed from the others. At Laherbey, an hour’s 
march from Arkeeko, he pitched his tent, and enjoyed a finguler 
profpect of the mountains of Abyflinia. ‘They appear in three 
ridges, the firft of inconfiderable height, but full of gullies and 
broken ground ; the fecond higher and fteeper, ftill more ruge 
ged and bare; ¢ the third exhibits a row of fharp uneven-edged 
mountains, which would be accounted high in any country of 
Europe. Far above the top of all towers, that ftupendous mafs, 
the mountain of Taranta, I fuppofe one of the highelft in the 
world, the point of which is buried in the clouds, and very rarely 
feen wor" in the cleareft weather.’ Yet over this mountain, our 
traveller was to pafs, not as the only, but as the fafeft, road in- 
to Abyffinia. Over this formidable height, ¢ the feat of light- 
ning, thunder, and ftorm,” he was to convey his baggage and 
inftruments, himfelf, with the affiftance of the Moor Yafine, 
bearing his great quadrant, which none of his fervants could 
raife, "The whole journey of feven days to Dixan is rugged 
and favage, infefted by hyznas and lions, and men lefs bold in- 
deed, but not lefs cruel and fanguinary. Amid fuch difficulties 
and dangers, let the reader ¢ ree Mr. B. bruifed by falls, 
his feet and hands deeply cut by the afperities of the rock, yet 
undauntedly 
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undauntedly perfevering in his purpofe, and looking forward 
with courage to a journey fix times longer, from Dixan to 
Gondar; and he will furely, after this comparifon, or rather 
contraft, turn with contempt from the puny labours of our 
French and Italian tourifts. On the top of Taranta, which 
Mr. B. (p. 64. vol, iii.) fuppofes to be one of the higheft 
mountains in the world, but which (p. 125.) he is inclined to 
think not quite fo high as St. Bernard, (meaning probably the 
great St. Bernard, which is not, however, the higheft moun- 
tain in the Alps,) there is a plain fown with wheat, the ftalk 
of which grows to the height of 12 or 14 inches. The whole 
province of Tigre is mountainous. At Adowa, the capital, 
our traveller was kindly received by Janni, a Greek, colle&or 
of the revenues there, to whom, as well as to all the Greeks 
in Abyflinia, feveral of whom were in high offices, he had re- 
ceived the flrongeft recommendation, from the patriarch at 
Cairo. 

Mr. Bruce arrived at Gondar, in the aufpicious moment, 
when the King and the Ras Michael, his prime minifter, had 
obtained a great victory over the rebel Tazél. He defcribes 
his majefty’s triumphant return to his capital, as follows : 

‘ The next day, which was the roth, the army marched into the 
town in triumph, and the Ras at the head of the troops of Tigré. 
He was bareheaded; over his fhoulders, and down to his back, hung 
a pallium, or cloak, of black velvet, with a filver fringe. A boy, by 
his right ftirrup, held a filver wand of about five feet and a half 
long, much like the ftaves of our great officers at court. Behind 
him all the foldiers, who had flain an enemy and taken the. fpoils 
from them, had their lances and firelocks ornamented with {mall 
fhreds of fcarlet cloth, one piece for every man he had flain. 

‘ Remarkable among all this multitude was Hagos, door-keeper 
of the Ras, whom we have mentioned in the war of Begemder. 
This man, always well-armed and well-mounted, had followed the 
wars of the Ras from his infancy, and had been fo fortunate in this 
kind of fingle combat, that his whole lance and javelin, horfe and 
perfon, were covered over with the fhreds of fcarlet cloth, At this 
laft battle of Fagitta, Hagos is faid to have flain eleven men with 
his own hand. Indeed there is nothing more fallacious than judg- 
ing ofa man’s courage by thefe marks of conquefts. A good horfe- 
man, armed with a coat of mail, upon a ftrong, well-fed, well- 
winded horfe, may, after a defeat, kill as many of thefe wretched, 
weary, naked fugitives, as he pleafes, confining himfelf to thofe that 
are weakly, mounted upon tired horfes, and covered only with 
goat’s-fkins, or that are flying on foot. 

* Behind came Gufho of Amhara, and Powufen, lately made go- 
vernor of Begemder for his behaviour at the battle of Fagitta, where, 
as I have faid, he purfued Fafil and his army for two days. The 
Ras had given him alfo a farther reward, his grand-daughter Ayab- 
dar, Jately recovered from the {mall-pox, and the only one of my 
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atients that, neither by herfelf, her mother, nor her hufband, ever 

made me the leaft return. Powufien was one of the twelve officers 
who, after being delivered to Lubo by the Galla, together with Ma- 
riam Barea, had fled to Michael’s tent, and were protected by him. 

¢ One thing remarkable in this cavalcade, which 1 obferved, was 
the head-drefs of the governors of provinces. A large broad fillet 
was bound upon their forehead, and tied behind their head. In the 
middle of this was a horn, or a conical piece of filver, gilt, about 
four inches long, much in the fhape of our common candle extin- 
guithers. ‘This is called 4érm, or horn, and is only worn in reviews 
or parades after victory. ‘This I apprehend, like all other of their 
ufages, is taken from the Hebrews, and the feveral allufions made 
in {cripture to it, arife from this practice:—‘** I faid unto fools, 
Deal not foolifhly ; and to the wicked, Lift not up the horn’— 
« Lift not up your horn on high ; fpeak not with a fliff neck *”— 
‘s For promotion cometh,” &c.—*‘* But my horn fhalt thou exale 
like the horn of an unicorn’’—‘* And the horn of the righteous fhall 
be exalted with honour.” And fo in many other places throughout 
the Pfalms. 

* Next to thefe came the king, with a fillet of white muflin about 
three inches broad, binding his forehead, tied with a large double 
knot behind, and hanging down about two feet on his back. About 
him were the great officers of ftate, fuch of the young nobility as 
were without command ; and after thefe, the houfehold troops. 

‘ Then followed the Kanitz Kitzera, or executioner of the camp, 
and his attendants ; and, laft of all, amidft the King’s and the Ras’s 
baggage, came a man bearing the ituffed fkin of the unfortunate 
Woofheka upon a pole, which h¢e hung upon a branch of the tree 
before the king’s palace appropriated for public executions.” 

Through the whole courfe of his travels, particularly at 
Gondar, the author gained much credit by his fuccefsful prac- 
tice of phyfic, a fcience, which a few leiions, and his own fa- 
gacity, had taught him. It was neceflary to premife this cir- 


cumftance, that the reader may underftand Mr. 3.’s introduc- 
tion to the prime minifter and the king; which, as the beft de- 
{cription of the manners of the country, we fhall infert in his 


own words, obferving that Ayto Aylo is an Abyfinian noble- 
man of great rank and fortune, and the protector of Europeans ; 
Petros, a Greek, and brother to Janni above mentioned ; and 
Ozoro Efther, a princefs of the royal family of Abyffinia, dif- 
tinguifhed by her beauty and accompliihments, and wife to Ras 
Michael the prime minifter. 

‘ We went in and faw the old man fitting upon a fofa; his white 
hair was dreffed in many fhort curls. He appeared to be thought- 
ful, but not difpleafed; his face was lean, his eyes quick and vivid, 





* «The crooked manner in which they hold their neck when this 
Ornament is on their forehead, for fear it fhould fall forward, per- 
fe€tly thews the meaning of {peaking with a tiff neck when you hold 
the horn on high, or erect like the horn of the unicorn.’ . 
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but feemed to be a little fore from expofure to the weather. Fe 
feemed to be about fix feet high, though his lamenefs made it diffi- 
cule to guefs with accuracy. "His air was perfectly free from con. 
flraint, what the French call digas -ée. In face and perfon he was 
liker my learned and worthy friend, the Count de Buffon, than an 
two men I ever faw tn the world. T hey mult have been bad phy. 
fiognomifts that did not difcern his capacity and underflanding by 
his very countenance. Every look conveyed a fentiment with it: 
he feemed to have no occafion for other language, and indeed he 
fpoke little. I offered, as ufual, to kifs the ground before him; and 
of this he feemed to take little notice, firetching out his hand and 
fhaking mine upon my rifing. 

* T fae down with Aylo, t three or four of the judges, Petros, Hei- 
kel the queen’s chamberlain, and an Azage from the king’s houfe, 
who whilpered fomething in his ear, and went out; which inter- 
ruption prevented me from {peaking as L was prepzred to do, or 
give him my prefent, which a man held behind me. He began 
gravely, ‘* Yagoube, I think that is your name, hear what I fay to 
you, 2 and mark what I recommend to you. You are a man, I am 
told, who make it your bufinefs to wander in the fields in fearch af- 
ter trees and grai ‘sin jolitary places, and to fit up all night alone 
looking at the itars of the heavens: Other countries are not like 
this, though this was never fo bad as it isnow. Thefe wretches 
here are enemies to firangers ; if they faw you alone in your own 

arlour, their firft thought would be how to murder you; though 
they knew they were to get nothing by it, they would murder you 
for mere mifchief.”—** ‘The devil is trong in them,” fays a voice 
from a corner of the room, which appeared to be that of a prieft, 
«* Therefore,” fays the Ras, *« after a long converfation with your 
friend Ayjo, whofe advice 1 hear you happily take, as indeed we 
all do, I have thought that fituation beit which leaves you at 
liberty to follow your owa defigns, at the fame time that it puts 
your perfon in fafety ; that you will not be troubled with monks 
about their religious matters, or in Canger from thefe rafcals that 
may feck to murder you for money.” 

** What are the mosks?” fays the fame voice from the corner ; 
«¢ the monks will never meddle with fuch a man as this.”— 
‘* Therefore the king,” continued the Ras, without taking any no- 
tice of the interruption, ‘* has appointed you Baalomaal, and to 
command the Koccob horfe, which I thought to have given to 
Francis, an old ioldier of mine; but he is poor, and we will pro- 
vide for him better, for thefe appointments have honour, but little 
profit.” <«* Sir,” fays Francis, who was in prefence, but behind, 
** itis Jo much more honourable hands than either mine or the 
Armenian’s, or any other white man’s, fince the days of Hatzé Me- 
nas, and fo [ told the king to-day.” ‘* Very well, Francis,”’ fays 
the Ras; ‘* it becomes a foldier to fpeak the truth, whether i it makes 
for or againft himfelf. Go then to the king, and kifs the ground 
upon your appoint ment. I fee you have already learned this cere- 
mony of our’s; Aylo and Heikel are very proper perfons to go with 
you. The king exprefied his furprize to me laft night he had not 
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feen you; and there too is Tecla Mariam, the king’s fecretary, who 
came with your appointment from the palace to-day.”’ The man 
in the corner, that I took for a prieft, was this Tecla Mariam, a 
fcribe. Out of the king’s prefence men of this order cover their 
heads, as do the priefts, which was the reafon of my milftake. 

‘ I then gave him a prefent, which he fcarce looked at, as anum- 
ber of people were prefling in at the door from curiofity or bufinefs. 
Among thefe I difcerned Abba Salama. Every body then went out 
but myfelf, and thefe people were rufhing in behind me, and had 
divided me from my company, ‘The Ras, however, feeing me 
fianding alone, cried, ** Shut the door;” and afked me, in a low 
tone of voice, ‘* Have you any thing private to fay?” ‘*I fee you 
are bufy, Sir,”? faid I; ** but 1 will fpeak to Ozoro Efther.” His 
anxious countenance brightened up in a moment. ‘* ‘That is true,’” 
fays he, ** Yagoube, it will require a long day to fettle that account 
with you: Will the boy live?” « The life of man is in the hand 
of God,” faid I, ** but I fhould hope the worit is over ;” upon 
which he called to one of his fervants, ** Carry Yagoube to Ozoro 
Efther.”’ 

‘ It is needlefs for me to take up the reader’s time with any thing 
but what illuftrates my travels; he may therefore gueis the conver- 
fation that flowed from a grateful heart on that occafion. I ordered 
her child to be brovght to her every forenoon, upon condition fhe 
returned him foon after mid-day. I then took a fpeedy leave of 
Ozoro Either, the reafon of which I told her when fhe was follow- 
ing me to the door. She faid, ‘‘ When fhall I lay my hands upon 
that idiot Aylo? The Ras would have done any thing; he had ap- 
pointed you Palambaras, but, upon converfing with Aylo, he had 
changed his mind. He fays it will create envy, and take up your 
time. What fignifies their envy? Do not they envy Ras Michael ? 
and where can you pafs your time better than at court, with a com- 
mand under the king.” I faid, ** Allis for the beft, Aylo did well; 
all is for the beft.”” I then left her unconvinced, and faying, * I 
will not forgive this to Ayto Aylo thefe feven years.” 

‘ Aylo and [Heikel had gone on to the palace, wondering, as did 
the whole company, what could be my private conference with Mi- 
chael, which, after playing abundantly with their curiofity, I ex- 
plained to them next day. 

‘ I went afterwards to the king’s palace, and met Aylo and Hei- 
kel at the door of the prefence-chamber. ‘Tecla Mariam walked 
before us to the foot of the throne; after which I advanced and 
proftrated mylelf upon the ground. ‘* I have brought you a fer- 
vant,” fays he to the king, ‘* from fo diftant a country, that if you 
ever let him efcape, we fhall never be able to follow him, or know 
where to feek him.”” ‘This was faid facetioufly by an old familiar 
fervant; but the king made no reply, as far as we could guefs, for 
his mouth was covered, nor did he thew any alteration of counte- 
nance. Five people were ftanding on each fide of the throne, all 
young men, three on his left, and two on his right. One of thefe, 
the fon of Tecla Mariam, (afterwards my great friend) who ftood 
uppermoit on the left hand, came up, and taking hold of me by the 
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hand, placed me immediately above him; when feeing I had no 
knife in my girdle, he pulled out his own and gave itto me. Upon 
being placed, I again kiffed the ground. 

‘ ‘The king was in an alcove; the reft went out of fight from 
where the throne was, and fat down. ‘The ufual queftions now be- 
gan about Jerufalem and the holy places—where my country was? 
which it was impoffible to defcribe, as they knew the fituation of no 
country but their own-—why I came fo far ?—whether the moon and 
the ftars, but efpecially the moon, was the fame in my country as in 
theirs ?—and a great many fuch idle and tirefome queftions. I had 
feveral times offered to take my prefent from the man who held it, 
that I might offer it to his majefty and go away; but the king al- 
ways made a fign to put it off, till, being tired to death with ftand- 
ing, | leaned againft the wall. Aylo was faft afleep, and Ayto Hei- 
kel and the Greeks curfing their mafter in their hearts for {poiling 
the good fupper that Anthulé his treafurer had prepared for us, 
This, as we afterwards found out, the king very well knew, and re- 
folved to try our patience to the utmoft. At laft, Ayto Aylo ftole 
away to bed, and every body elfe after him, except thofe who had 
accompanied me, who were ready to die with thirft, and drop down 
with wearinefs. It was agreed by thofe that were out of fight, to 
fend Tecla Mariam to whilper in the king’s ear, that I had not been 
well, which he did, but no notice was taken of it. It was now 
paft ten o’clock, and he fhewed no inclination to go to bed. 

‘ Hitherto, while there were ftrangers in the room, he had fpoken 
to us by an officer called Kal Hatze, the voice or word of the king ; 
but now, when there were nine or ten of us, his menial fervants, 
only prefent, he uncovered his face and mouth, and fpoke himfelf. 
Sometimes it was about Jerufalem, fometimes about horfes, at other 
times about fhooting ; again about the Indies; how far I could look 
into the heavens with my telefcopes: and all thefe were deliberately 
and circumftantially repeated, if they were not pointedly anfwered. 
I was abfolutely in defpair, and fcarcely able to fpeak a word, in- 
wardly mourning the hardnefs of my lot in this my firft preferment, 
and fincerely praying it might be my laft promotion in this court. 
At laft all the Greeks began to be impatient, and got out of the cor- 
ner of the room behind the alcove, and ftood immediately before 
the throne. ‘The king feemed to be aftonifhed at feeing them, and 
told them he thought they had all been at home long ago. They 
faid, however, they would not go without me; which the king faid 
could not be, for one of the duties of my employment was to be 
charged with the door of his bed-chamber that night. 

‘ {think I could almoft have killed him in that infant. At laf 
Ayto Heikel, taking courage, came forward to him, pretending a 
meflage from the queen, and whifpered him fomething in the ear, 
probably that the Ras would take it ill. He then laughed, faid he 
thought we had fupped, and difmiffed us.’ Gir 
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Ar. 1V. Dr. Blair’s Sermons, Vol. IIT. 
[ Concluded. See our laff Review. | 


TT! creation and diffolution of the world form fome of thé 
fublimeft articles of religious belief. We turned, there- 
fore, with avidity, to the two concluding fermons of this col- 
lection ; under the perfuafion, that the fame genius, which pro- 
duced the fimple and pathetic eloquence of the fermon on 
death, would aflume a higher tone, and affect us with more 
commanding emotions, when exerted on fubjeéts of fuch fo- 
lemnity and magnificence; and we were not difappointed. 
If, in the general tenor of his fermons, the author has exhibit- 
ed a model of found and elegant inftruction ; if in fome, of the 
moft fimple and perfuafive eloquence ;—in thefe Jaft fermons he 
has attained a height of fublimity which he feems not before 
to have attempted, and which, in our opinion, is almoft with- 
out a precedent in the hiftory of this fpeties of compofition in 


our country. 
The firft of the fermons here alluded to, is from Genefis i. 4. 


In the beginning, God created the heaven and the earth, | 

‘ Such (fays Dr. Blair) is the commencement of the hiftory of 
mankind; an zra, to which we muoft ever look back with folemn 
awe and veneration. Before the fun and the moon had begun theit 
courfe; before the found of the human voice was heard, or the 
name of man was known; in the beginning, God created the beaven 
and the earth. To a beginning of the world, we are led back by 
every thing that now exifts; by all hiftory, all records, all monu- 
ments of antiquity. In tracing the tranfaétions of pait ages, we ar- 
rive at a period, which clearly indicates the infancy of the human 
race. We behold the world peopled by degrees. We afcend to the 
origin of all thofe ufeful and neceflary arts, without the knowledge 
of which, mankind could hardly fubfit. We difcern fociety and 
civilization arifing from rude beginnings, in every corner of the 
earth; and gradually advancing to the ftate in which we now find 
them: all which afford plain evidence, that there was a period, 
when mankind began to inhabit and cultivate the earth. What is 
very remarkable, the moft authentic chronology and hiftory of moft 
nations coincides with the account of fcripture, and makes the pe- 
riod during which the world has been inhabited by the race of men, 
not to extend beyond fix thoufand years. 

‘ To the ancient philofophers, creation from nothing appeared 
an unintelligible idea. They maintained the eternal exift nce of 
matter, which they fuppofed to be modelled by the fovereign mind 
of the univerfe, into the form which the earth now exhibits. But 
there is nothing in this opinion which gives it any title to be op- 
pofed to the authority of revelation. The doétrine of two felf exitt- 
ent, independent principles, God and matter, the one adtive, the 
other paffive, is a hypothefis which prefents difficulties to human 
reafon, at leait as great as the creation of mawer from nothing. 
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Adhering then to the teftimony of fcripture, we believe, that ix 
the beginning, God created, or from non-exiftence brought into being, 
the heaven and the earth. 

« But though there was a period when this globe, with all that 
we fee upon it, did not exift, we have no reafon to think, that the 
wifdom and power of the Almighty were then without exercife or 
employment. Boundlefs is the extent of his dominion. Other 

lobes and worlds, enlightened by other funs, may then have oc- 
cupied, as they {till appear to eccupy, the immenfe regions of 
fpace. Numberlefs orders of beings, to us unknown, people the 
wide extent of the univerfe; and afford an endlefs variety of objeés 
to the ruling care of the great Father of all. At length, in the 
courfe and progrefs of his government, there arrived a period, 
when this earth was to be called into exiflence. When the fignaf 
moment, - predeftined from all eternity, was come, the Deity arofe 
in his might; and with a word created the world.——— Whar an il- 
Juitrious moment was that, when, from non-exiflence, there fprang 
at once into being, this mighty globe, on which fo many millions 
of creatures now dwell !—No preparatory meafures were required, 
No long circuit of means was employed. He /pake; and it was 
done: He commanded ; and it flood faft. The earth was at firlt, qwith- 
out form, and void; and darkne/s was on the face of the deep. The 
Almighty furveyed the dark abyfs; and fixed bounds to the feve- 
yal divifions of nature. He faid, Let there be light; and there was 
light. Then appeared the fea, and the dry land. ‘The mountains 
rofe ; and the rivers flowed. The fun and moon began their courfe 
in the fkies. Herbs and plants cloathed the ground. ‘The air, the 
earth, and the waters, were ftored with their refpective inhabitants. 
At laft, man was made after the image of God. He appeared, 
walking with countenance ereét; and received his Creator’s bene- 
didlion, as the lerd of this new world, The Almighty beheld his 
work when it was finifhed, and pronounced it good. Superior be- 
ings {aw with wonder this new acceffion to exiftence. The morning 
fears fang together ; and all the fons of God foouted for joy *. 

* Bat, on this great work of creation let us not merely gaze with 
aftonifhment, Let us confider how it fhould affect our condud, by 
prefecting the divine perfections in a light which is at once edify- 
ing, and comforting, to man. It difplays the Creator, as fupreme 
in power, in wifdom, and in goodneis, 

‘ I. As fupreme in power. When we confider with how much 
labour and difficulty human power performs its inconfiderable 
works; what time it colts to rear them; and how eafily, when 
reared, they are deltroyed ; the very idea of creating power over- 
whelms the mind with awe. Let us look around, and furvey this 
itupendous edifice, which we have been admitted to inhabit. Let 
us think of the extent of the different climates and regions of the 
earth ; of the magnitude of the mountains, and of the expanfe of 
the ocean. Let us conceive that immenfe globe which contains 
them, launched at once from the hand of the Almighty ; made to 





~ * © Job, xxxvili. 7.’ 
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revolve inceffantly on its axis, that it might produce the viciffitudes 
of day and night; thrown forth, at the fame time, to run its an- 
nual courfe in perpetual circuit through the heavens; afier fuch a@ 
meditation, where is the greatnefs, where is the pride of man? In- 
to what total annihilation do we fink, before an omnipotent Being ? 
Who is not difpofed to exclaim, Lord, what is man, that thou art 
mindful of him; or the fon of man, that thou foouldft vifit him? When 
compared with thee, all men are vanity; their works are nothing.——~ 
Reverence, and humble adoration, ought fpontaneoufly to arife. 
He who feels no propenfity to worfhip and adore, is dead to all 
feofe of grandeur and majeity ; has extinguithed one of the moft na- 
tural feelings of the human heart. Know the Lord, that he is God, 
ave are all his people; the workmanfkip of bis hands. Let us worfeip 
and bow down. Let us kneel before the Lord our Maker. 

* Of all titles to legiflation and rule, none is fo evident and di- 
rect as that of a Creator. The conviction is felt in every breaft, 
that he who gave us being, hath an abfolute right to regulate our 
conduct. This gives a fanction to the precepts of God, which the 
moft hardened dare not controvert. When it is a Creator and a 
Father that fpeaks, who would not liften and obey? Are juftice 
and humanity his declared laws; and fhall we, whom but yefterday 
be called forth from the dult, and whom to-morrow he can reduce 
into duit again, prefume, in contempt of him, to be unjuft or in- 
human? Are there any little interefts of our own which we dare to 
erect, in oppofition to the pleafure of him who made us? Fear ye 
not me, faith the Lord; will ye not tremble at my prefence, who have 
placed the fand for the bound of the fea, by a perpetual decree, that it 
cannot pa/s it; who ftretch forth my bund over the earth, and none 
bindereth ? 

* At the fame time, the power of a Creator is encouraging, as 
well as awful. While it enforces duty, it infpires confidence under 
afliction. It brings to view a relation, which imports tendernefs and 
comfort; for it fuggeits the compafficn of a father. In the time of 
trouble, mankind are led by natural impulfe, to fly for aid to Him, 
who knows the weaknels of the frame which he has made; who 
remembers we are dufi; and fees the dangers with which we are en- 
vironed. ‘* |] am thine, for thou hat made me; forfake not the 
work of thine own hands,” is one of the moft natural ejaculations 
of the diftrefled mind. ——— How bleffed are the virtuous, who cah 
reft under the prote€tion of that powerful arm, which made the 
earth and the heaven? ‘The omnipotence which renders God fo 
awful, is to them a fource of joy. In the whole compafs of nature, 
nothing is formidable to them, who firmly repofe their truft in the 
Creator. To them, every noxious power can be rendered harmlefs ; 
every threatened evil, if not averted, can be transformed into good. 
In the Author of nature, they find not only the Author of their 
being, but their protector and defender, the lifter op of their 
heads. Happy is he that hath the God of Jacob for bis help; whofe 
bope is in the Lord bis Ged; which made heaven and earth, the Stas 
and all that therein is; which keepeth truth Sor ever *, 


* «Pfalm cxlvi. 52 0.’ 
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« II. The work of creation is the difplay of fapreme wifdom. Ie 
carries no character more confpicuous than this. If, from the ftruc- 
ture and mechanifm of fome of the moft complicated works of hu- 
man art, we are led to high admiration of the wifdom of the con- 
triver, what aftonifhment may fill our minds, when we think of 
the itru€ture of the univerfe! It is not only the ftupendous build- 
ing itfelf, which excites admiration ; but the exquifite fkill with 
which the endlefs variety of its parts are adapted to their refpective 

urpofes. Infomuch, that the ftudy of nature, which, for ages, 
Pas employed the lives of fo many learned men, and which is ftill 
fo far from being exhaufted, is no other than the ftudy of divine 
wifdom difplayed in the creation. The farther our refearches are 
carried, more ftriking proofs of it every where meet us. The pro- 
vifion made for the coniftant regularity of the univerfe, in the dif- 
pofition of the heavenly bodies, fo that in the courfe of feveral 
thoufand years, nature fhould ever exhibit the fame ufeful and 
grateful variety, in the returns of light and darknefs, of fummer 
and winter ; and ever furnifh food and habitation to all the animals 
that people the earth ; muft be a lafting theme ef wonder to every 
reflecting mind. 

‘ But they are not only the heavens that declare the glory of God, 
and the firmament that fheweth forth his handy-work. In the moft in- 
confiderable, as well as the moft illuftrious, works of the Creator, 
confymmate art and defign appear. There is not a creature that 
moves, nor a vegetable that grows, but, when minutely examined, 
furnifhes materials of the higheft admiration. The fame wifdom 
that plated the fun in the centre of the fyftem, and arranged the 
feveral planets around him in their order, has no lefs fhewn itfelf, 
in the provifion made for the food and dwelling of every bird that 
roams the air, and every beaft that wanders in the defert; equally 
great, in the fmalleft, and in the moft magnificent objects ; in the 
ftar, and in the infect; in the elephant, and in the fly; in the 
beam that fhines from heaven, and in the grafs that cloaths the 
ground. Nothing is overlooked. Nothing is carelefsly performed. 
Every thing that exifts, is adapted with perfeé&t fymmetry to the 
end for which it was defigned. All this infinite variety of particu- 
lars muft have been prefent to the mind of the Creator; all beheld 
with one glance of his eye; all fixed and arranged, from the be- 
ginning, in his great defign, when he formed the heavens and the 
earth. Juftly may we exclaim with the Pfalmift, How excellent, O 
Lord, is thy name in all the earth! How manifold are thy warks ! 
In wifdom baft thou made them all. No man can find out the work that 
Ged maketh, from the beginning to the end. Such knowledge is too won- 
ee us. Jt is high; we cannot attain unto it. 

‘ This wifdom diiplayed by the Almighty in the creation was 
not intended merely to gratify curiofity, and to raife wonder. It 
ought to beget profound fu»miffion, and pious truft, in every 
heart. It is not uncommon for many who {peak with rapture of 
creating wifdom, to be guilty, at the fame time, of arraigning the 
conduct of Providence. In the ftruéture of the univerfe, they con- 
fefs that all is goodly and beautiful. But in the government of 
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human affairs, they can fee nothing but diforder and confufion. —— 
Have they forgotten, that both the one, and the other, proceed 
from the fame author? Have they forgotten, that -he who balanced 
all the heavenly bodies, and adjufted the proportions and limits of 
nature, is the fame who hath allotted them their condition in the 
world, who diftributes the meafures of their profperity and adverfi- 
ty, and fixes the bounds of their habitation? If their lot appear to 
them ill-forted, and their condition hard and unequal, let them 
only put the queftion to their own minds, Whether it be moft pro- 
bable, that the great and wife Creator hath erred in his diftribution 
of human things, or that they have erred, in the judgment which 
they form concerning the lot affigned to them? Can they believe, 
that the divine Artift, after he had contrived and finifhed this earth, 
the habitation of men, with fuch admirable wifdom, would then 
throw it out of his hands, as a neglected work; would fufter the 
affairs of its inhabitants to proceed by chance ; and would behold 
them, without concern, running into mifrule and diforder? Where 
were then that confiftency of conduct, which we difcover in all the 
works of nature, and which we cannot but afcribe to a perfect 
Being? My brother! when thy plans are difappointed, and 
thy heart is ready to defpair; when virtue is oppreffed, and the 
wicked profper around thee; in thofe moments of difturbance, look 
up to him who created the heaven and the earth; and confide, that 
he who made light to fpring from primeval darknefs, will make 
order at laft to arife from the feeming confufion of the world. 

‘ Had any one beheld the earth in its flate of chaos; when 
the elements lay mixed and confufed; when the earth was with- 
out form and void, and darkne/s was on the face of the deep; 
would he have believed, that it was prefently to become fo 
fair and well-ordered a globe as we now behold ; illumined with 
the fplendor of the fun, and decorated with all the beauty of na- 
ture? ‘The fame powerful hand, which perfected the work of crea- 
tion, fhall, in due time, difembroil the plans of Providence. Of 
creation we can judge more clearly, becaufe it ftood forth at once; 
it was perfect from the beginning. But the courfe of Providence 
is progreflive. Time is required for the progreffion to advance ; 
and before it is finifhed, we can form no judgment, or at leaf 
a very imperfect one, concerning it. We muft wait until the great 
era arrive, when the fecrets of the univerfe fhall be unfolded ; when 
the divine defigns fhal] be confummated ; when Previdence fhall be 
brought to the fame completion which creation has already at- 
tained. Then, we have every reafon to believe, that the wife 
Creator fhall appear, in the end, to have been the wife and juft 
Ruler of the world. Until that period come, let us be contented 
and patient; let us fubmit and adore. Although thou fayef thou 
o, not fee him, yet judgment is before him; therefore, truft thou in 

im *.” 

The fermon on the diffolution of the world, which concludes 

the volume, has for its text, 2 Peter, iii. 10. But the day of the 


Lord will come as a thief in the night ; in the which the heavens 








* * Job, xxxv. 14.’ 
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frall pafs away with a great noife, and the elements fhall melt with 
fervent beat ; the earth alfo, and the works that are therein, foall 
be burnt up. : 

‘ Thefe words prefent to us an awful view of the final catae 
flrophe of the world. Having treated, in the preceding difcourfe, 
of the commencement, let us now contempiate the clofe, of all 
human things. The diffolution of the material fyflem is an ar- 
ticle of our faith, often alluded to in the Old Teftament, clearly 

redidted in the New. It is an article of faith fo far from being 
incredible, that many appearances in nature lead to the belief of it. 
We fee all terreftrial fubftances changing their form. Nothing that 
confifts of matter, is formed for perpetual duration. Every thing 
around us is impaired and confumed by time; waxes old by de- 
grees, and tends to decay. ‘There is reafon, therefore, to believe, 
that a ftruture fo complex as the world muft be liable to the fame 
law ; and fhall, at fome period, undergo the fame fate. Through 
many changes the earth has already paffed ; many fhocks it has re- 
ceived, and ftill is often receiving. A great portion of what is now 
dry land, appears, from various tokens, to have been once covered 
with water. Continents bear the marks of having been violently 
yent, and torn afunder from one another. New iflands have rifen 
from the bottom of the ocean; thrown up by the force of fubterra- 
neous fire. Formidable earthquakes have, in divers quarters, fhaken 
the globe; and at this hour terrify, with their alarms, many parts 
of it. Burning mountains have, for ages, been difcharging tor- 
rents of flame ; and from time to time renew their explofions, in 
various regions. All thefe circumttances fhow, that in the bowels 
of the earth, the inftruments of its diffolution are formed... To our 
view, who behold only its furface, it may appear firm and un- 
fhaken ; while its deftru€tion is preparing in fecret. The ground 
on which we tread is undermined. Combuftible materials are 
ftored, The train is laid, When the mine is to fpring, none of us 
can forefee. 

¢ Accuftomed to behold the courfe of nature proceeding in regu- 
Jar order, we indulge, meanwhile, our pleafures and purfuits with 
full fecurity; and fuch awful fcenes as the convulfion of the ele- 
ments, and the diffolution of the world, are foreign to our thoughts, 
Yet, as it is certain that fome generation of men mutt witnefs this 
great cataftrophe, it is fit and proper that we fhould fometimes look 
forward to it, Such profpects may not, indeed, be alluring to the 
bulk of men. But they carry a grandeur and folemnity, which 
are congenial to fome of the moft dignified feelings in our nature ; 
and tend to produce elevation of thought. Amidft the circle of 
levities and follies, of little pleafures and little cares, which fill 
up the ordinary round of life, it is neceflary that we be occafionally 
excited to attend to what is ferious and great. Such events as are 
now to be the fubject of our meditation, awake the flumbering 
mind ; check the licentioufnefs of idle thought, and bring home 
our recollection to what moft concerns us, as men and Chriftians. 

* Let us think what aftonifhment would have filled our minds, 
and what devout emotions would have fwelled our hearts, if we 
could have been fpectators of the creation of the world; if we had 
feen 
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feen the earth when it arofe at firlt without form and void, and beheld 
its parts arranged by the divine word ; if we had heard the voice of 
the Almighty, calling light to fpring forth from the darkne/s that 
was on the face of the deep ; if we had feen the fun arifing, for the firft 
time, in the eaft, with majeftic glory; and all nature inftantly be-_ 
ginning to teem with life. This wonderful {cene it was impoffible 
that any human eye could behold, It was a fpectacle afforded only 
to angels, and fuperior {pirits. But to a fpegtacle no lefs aftonifhing, ~ 
the final diffolution of the world, we know there fhal] be many hu- 
man witnefles. ‘The race of men living in that laft age, fhall fee 
the prefages of the approaching fatal day. ‘There fhall be figns in 
the jun, as the {cripture informs us, and figns in the moon, and ftars ;. 
upon the earth, diftre/s of nations, with perplexity; the fea and the 
waves roaring *. They fhall clearly perceive, that univerfal na- 
ture istending toruin. They fhall feel the globe fhake ; fhall be- 
hold their cities fall; and the final conflagration begin to kindle 
around them. Realifing then this awful fcene ; imagining our 
felves to be already fpedtators of it, let us, 

‘ I. Contemplate the Supreme Being directing the diffolution, as 
he direéted the original formation, of the world. He is the great agent 
in this wonderful tranfaction, It was by him forefeen. It was by 
him. intended; it entered into his plan from the moment of crea- 
tion. This world was deftined from the beginning to fulfil a cer- 
tain period ; and then its duration was to terminate. Not that it 
is any pleafure to the Almighty, to difplay his omnipotence in de- 
ftroying the works which he has made; but as for wife and good 
purpofes the earth was formed, fo for wife and good ends it is dif- 
folved, when the time moft proper for its termination is come. He 
who, in the counfels of his Providence, brings about fo many re 
volutions among mankind ; who changeth the times and the feafons ; 
who raifes up empires to rule, in fucceflion, among the nations, and 
at his pleafure puts an end to their glory; hath alfo fixed a term 
for the earth itfelf, the feat of all human greatnefs. He faw it 
meet, that after the probationary courfe was finifhed, which the 
generations of men were to accomplifh, their prefent habitation 
fhould be made to pafs away. Of the feafonablenefs of the period 
when this change fhould take place, no being can judge, except 
the Lord of the univerfe. Thefe are counfels, into which it is not 
ours to penetrate. But amidft this great revolution of nature, our 
comfort is, that it is a revolution brought about by Him, the mea- 
jures of whofe government are all founded in goodnefs. 

_“ It is called in the text, the day of the Lord; a day pecus 
liarly his, as known to him only; a day in which he fhall appear 
with uncommon and tremendous majefty. But though it be the 
day of the terrors of the Lord, yet from thefe terrors his upright 
and faithful fubjeéts fhall have nothing to apprehend. They may 
remain fafe and quiet fpeétators of the threatening icene. For it is 
not to be a fcene of blind confufion; of univerfal ruin, brought 
about by undefigning chance. Over the fhock of the elements, and 
* © Luke, xxi. 25.’ 
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the wreck of nature, Eternal Wifdom prefides. According to its 
direétion, the conflagration advances which is to confume the earth. 
Amidtt every convulfion of the world, God fhall continue to be, as 
he was from the beginning, the dwelling-place of bis fervants to all 
generations. ‘The world may be loft to them; but the Ruler of the 
world is ever the fame, unchangeably good and juft. This is the 
bigh tower to which they can fly, and be fafe. The righteous Lord 
leveth righteou/ne/s ; and under every period of his government, dis 
countenance bcholdeth the upright. 

¢ Let us contemp!ate the diffolution of the world, as the end of 
all human glory. This earth has been the theatre of many a great 
fpeétacle, and many a high atchievement. ‘There the wile have 
ruled, the mighty have fought, and conquerors have triumphed, 


{ts furface has been covered with proud and ftately cities. Its - 


temples and palaces have raifed their heads to the fkies. Its kings 
and potentates, glorying in their magnificence, have erected pyra- 
mids, conftruéted towers, founded monuments, which they ima- 

ined were to defy all the affaults of time. Their inward thought 


ayas, that their houfes were to continue for ever, and their dwelling- 


places to all generations. Its philofophers have explored the fecrets of 
nature, and flattered themfelves, that the fame of their difcoyeries 
was to be immortal.—— Alas! all this was no more than a tran- 
fient fhow. Not only the fafbion of the world, but the world itfelf, 
paffeth away The day cometh, when all the glory of this world 
shall be remembered, only as @ dream when one awaketh. Na 
Jonger fhall the earth exhibit any of thofe fcenes which now delight 
our eyes. The whole beau:iful fabric is thrown down, never more 
to arife. As foon as the deftroying angel has founded the laft tram- 
pet, the everlalting mountains fall; the foundations of the world 
dre fhaken ; the beauties of nature, the decorations of art, the la- 
bours of induftry, perifh in one common flame. ‘The globe itfelf 
fhall either return into its ancient chaos, witheut form and void ; 
or,. like a ftar fallen from the heavens, fhall be effaced from the 
univerfe, and its place fhall know it no more.’ ie 
From thefe fublime reflections, the Doétor proceeds § to 
contemplate the foul of man, as remaining unhurt in the midft 
of this general defolation, when the whole animal creation 
perifhes, and the whole frame of nature falls into ruins.’ We 
are under the neceffity, however, of recommending this third 
bead to the perufal of our readers, and can only extract the fol- 
owing animated conclufion : bt mF 
_ € Having now treated both of the creation and diffolution of the 
world, I cannot conclude, without calling your thoughts to the 
magnificent view, which thefe events give us, of the kingdom and 
dominion of the Almighty. With reverence we contempiate his 
hand in the fgral difpenfations of Providence among men ; decid- 
ing the fate of battles ; raifing up, or overthrowing empires ; caft- 
ing down the“proud, and lifang the low from the duft. But what 
are fach occurrénces to the power and wifdom which He difplays 
in the higher revolutions of the univerfe ; by his word, forming, or 
| difiolving 
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Aifolving worlds ; at his pleafare, tran{planting his creatures from 
one world to another, that he may carry on new plans of wifdom 
and goodnefs, and fill all fpace with the wonders of creation! 
Succeflive generations of men have arifen to poffefs the earth. By 
turns they have pafled away, and gone into regions unknown. Us 
he hath raifed up, to occupy their room. We too fhail thortly dif- 
appear. But human exiftence never perifhes. Life only charges 
its form, and is renewed, Creation is ever filling, but never full. 
When the whole intended courfe of the generations of men fhail be 
fnithed, then, as a fhepnerd leads his flock from one pafture to 
another, fo the great Creator leads forth the fouls which he has 
made, into new and prepared abodes of life. They go from this 
earth to a new earth, and new heavens; and {till they remove, only 
from one province of the divine dominion to another. Amidtt all 
thofe changes of nature, the great Ruler himfeif remains, without 
variabjene/s or foadow of turning. To him, thefe fucceilive revolu- 
tions of being are but as yefferday when it is paff. From his eter- 
nal throne, he beholds worlds rifing and pafling away; meafures 
out, to the creatures who inhabit them, powers and faculties fuited 
to their ftate ; and diftributes among them rewards and punith- 
ments, proportioned to their actions. —— What an altonifhing view 
do fuch meditations afford of the kingdom of God; infinite in its 
extent; everlafting in its duration ; exhibiting, in every period, 
the reign of perfect righteoufnels and wifdom! Who by fearching 
¢an find out God? who can find out the Almighty to perfeRion? Great 
and marvellous are all thy works, Lord God Almighty! Fuft and true 
are all thy ways, thou King of fainis 1” 

We ought now to take our leave of this refpectahle author, 
and to confign his work to the fame which awaits it. Be it:ob- 
ferved, however, that the produétions of the pulpit conftitute 
every where the moft intereftinz fpecies of literature. Of all 
Compofitions, they are moft generally difleminated, and tend 
moft to eftablifh the opinions and form the chara@ters of man- 
kind, They are the great and the folitary ftudy of the com- 
mon people, and come to them with irrefiftible aflociations of 
facrednefs and folemnity. They conftitute the principal. ftock 
of domeftic literature. They are the ftudy of every wile and 
confiderate parent ; ‘and from them he derives all the precep's 
of teligion and morality, by which thofe whom he has brouy it 
into this world of trial are fitted for a better. Sermons are the 
firft compofitions recommended to the young. To them, the 
ferious, the unfortunate, and the aged, apply themiclves jin 
their hours of thoughtfulnefs and diftrets ; and from them, they 
often derive their hopes or fears. How important, therefore, 
fo mankind, are thofe books which have this influence upon 
human opinions ; which form the fentiments of youth, the 
Principles of manhood, the hopes and confolations of ave? 
and how well does that preacher. deferve of his country, who, 
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feeling the importance and the dignity of his office, brings forth 
all the powers of a wife, and al] the acquifitions of a cultivated, 
mind, to recommend the fpirit of pure and eulightened religion 
to every order of mankind ! 

In the enjoyment of lettered fame, there are other men who 
participate with Dr, Blair: but in the application of talents 
and of learning, to render mankind wifer or better, there are 
few literary characters who can claim an equal fhare; and 
however we may be difpofed to confider his fermons as the pro- 
duétions of genius and of tafte, when we regard them in this 
more important light, we feel them intitled to that ftill more 
honourable fame which is the portion of the wife and good 
alone, and before which all literary fplendor difappears. wh 





Art. V. A Specimen of a@ General Afronomical Catalogue, arranged 
in Zones of North-polar Diftance, ard adapted to January 1, 
1790: Containing a Comparative View of the Mean Pofitions of 
Stars, Nebulz, and Cluiters of Stars, as they come out upon Cal- 
culation from the Tables of feveral principal Obfervers ; together 
with a Propofal for /etting on foot fome regular Method of ob. 
ferving the Heavens, through the concurrent Affiftance of Aftro. 
nomers in all Nations; in order to form a more perfect Regifter 
of their prefent State, and difcover any Alterations to which they 
may regularly be fubject, or which they may hereafter undergo. 
By Francis Wollafton, F.R.S. Folio. pp. 2g2. 31. 3s. Boards. 

 Wilkies. 1789. 

Ts catalogues of the fixed ftars, which we have hitherto 

poflefled, were confined to two forms: in the firft, and 
moft ancient, the ftars were clafled in their refpeCive conftella- 
tions ; in the latter, they followed each other, in one conti- 
nued feries, according to the order in which they tranfit the 
meridian, All the catalogues, to that of Flamfteed inclufively, 
were of the firft of thefe forms: but moft of thofe which have 
been firice conftructed, are of the latter, as being much more 
convenient for every purpofe. | 
Claffing the ftars.in conftellations, was, certainly, very 
ufeful in many refpects ;.and might, perhaps, be abfolutely ne- 
ceflary to ancient aftronomers, whofe ideas might have been 
utterly overpowered, and loft in confufion, if they had at- 
tempted to contemplate fuch a vaft number of fimilar objects, 
fcattered, without any apparent order, over fo large a fpace, in 
one collective body: whereas they might be able, not only to 
contemplate, but alfo to fpeak of them, with a confiderable 
degree of peripicuity, when feparated into {mall portions, every 
one of which, as they conceived, put on the appearance 
fome animal, or other objeét, with whofe form they were well 
acquainted, 
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gequainted. It is not to the ancient aftronomers alone, that 
laffing the ftars in conftellations has been ufeful : the moderns 
found the advantage of it, when they began to place the ftars 
in their proper fituations, with refpect to one another, on 
maps, or on the furface of a globe; for, without this contriv~ 
ance, the eye would wander among them in uncertainty and 
confufion, as will be experienced by thofe who will be at the 
trouble of comparing the two hemifpheres, which are at the 
end of Bayer’s Uranometria; and where the {tars are put down 
without the figures, with thofe in Flamfteed’s Atlas Caleftis, 
jn which the f zures of the conftellations are inferted. 

So far the ancient mode of dividing the ftars into conftella- 
tions, is certainly ef ufe: but Mr. Wollafton, with fome de- 
gree of truth, obferves, that when the ftars were to be put 
into catalogues, and diftinguifhed by their longitudes and Jati- 
tudes, or by their right afcenfions and declinations, exprefled 
in numbers, the difpofition fhould have been different: it cer- 
tainly ought, as foon, at leaft, as meridional inftruments were 
introduced into the practice of aftronomy; and therefore we 
are fomewhat furprized that Flamfteed, who fettled the places 
of the ftars chiefly by their tranfits over the meridian, did not 
adopt another form: but the force of cuftom is ftrong, and 
not eafily broken, even by men of fcience and genius; which 
feems to be the only reafon that can be pleaded in excufe for 
his not doing it. Before his time, however, we are by no 
means fatished that clafling the ftars by conftellations, even in 
catalogues, was not the beft form which could have been 
chofen, and efpecially for the ancients, whofe mode of con- 
templating the ftars was always by conftellations, and whofe 
boafted fkill in aftronomy confifted, perhaps chiefly, in being 
able to diftinguifh and point out the ftars which belonged to 
each conftellation. Even afterward, fo long as their obfervations 
were made only with armille, or with inftruments which gave 
only the angular diftance, or azimuths and altitudes, of the ftars, 
itdoes not appear to us that any other form would have had any 
great advantage. It was, therefore, natural enough for Hyp- 
parchus, (who, as far as we know, made the firft catalogue of 
the fixed ttars, 128 years before the birth of Chrift,) to put it 
into this form, and for the ancient aftronomers, who imme- 
diately fucceeded him, to continue it, 

_The catalogue of Hypparchus (at leaft, as it came out of 
his hands) has not defcended to us: that which we have, 
is found in the works of Ptolemy; and he tells us that he 
added 2° 40’ to the longitudes of Hypparchus, in order to re- 
duce them, from the beginning of the 128th year before Chrift, 
(the epoch for which Hypparchus had given them,) to the be- 
ginning 
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ginning of the year 137 after Chrift, or the firft of Antoninus 
Pius. This allowance is after the rate of one degree in 109 
years, the quantity of the preceflion which was found by Hyp. 
parchus, from comparing his own obfervations of Spica Virgi. 
nis, with thofe which had been made of the fame ftar by Ti- 
mocharis, about 140 years before; and hence it is manifeft, 
that Ptolemy depended on no obfervations of his own in this 
affair, but refted wholly on fuch as had been made by thofe two 
excellent aftronomers,; three centuries before his time. Had 
be made any obfervations himfelf, he muft have found that the 
quantity which he had allowed was too fmall, by a whole de- 
gree at the leaft ; the true quantity of the preceffion, for 265 

ears, being 3 42°22" 6. This catalogue, as it ftands in 

tolemy, confifts of 1026 ftars, in 48 conftellations: but, ac- 
cording to Pliny, (Nat. Hift. cap. 41.), it contained 1600 
ftars, in 72 conftellations. This author, however, is fo fub- 
ject to error, (though it is not eafy to conceive how he could 
fall anto it here,) that little attention bas been paid to what he 
fays on the fubject; and it has generally been concluded that 
the catalogue never contained more ftars than are to be found 
in Ptolemy ; efpecially as none of the copies, which the Arabs 
have Jeft us, contain more. 

The next catalogue which we have, is that of Ulugh Beigh, 
or, as Mr. Wollafton writes his name, Oleg Beg, a prince of 
Partary, and grandfon of the famous Tamerlane. It contains 
the places of 1016 ftars, adapted to the beginning of the 841ft 
year of the Hegira, or the year 1437 after Jefus Chrift. It 
was publifhed at Oxford, with notes by Dr. Hyde, in 1665. 

William 1V. Prince of Hefle, made another catalogue of 
the ftars, rectified to the year 1593: but whether to the begin- 
ning or to the end of it, is not certainly known. It was firft 
publifhed by Willebroid Snellius in 1618, and is faid to have 
contained the places of 400 ftars : but the copy of it which we 
have in the 3d volume of Flamiteed’s Hiftoria Caleftis, cone 
fains no more than 368. 

Tycho Brahe was contemporary with the Prince of Hefle ; 
and obferved the places of 1000 ftars. His Progymnafmata, 
publifhed in 1610, contained only 777 ftars; and his Opera 
omnia, prinied in 1648, contain no more; though the places 
of 223 more ftars had then been deduced from his obfervations, 
by ‘Kepler, and publifhed, with thofe of the former 777, at 
the end of the Rodolpbine Tables, in 1627. The places of 
the-ftars, in this catalogue, are adjufted to the end of the year 
3600. 

In 1603, John Bayer publifhed a catalogue of the fixed ftars, 
at Augfburg in Germany ; and here the fituations of the pins 
with 
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with refpeé&t to the conftellation in which they are placed, are 
exprefled in words: but their longitudes and latitudes are ex- 
hibited by means of maps, on which the figures of the conftel- 
lations are drawn, and the ftars put down in their proper 
places, and of their refpective magnitudes. ‘The chief excel- 
lence of this publication, however, conlifts in the author’s 
having marked every ftar with a letter; the brighteft ftar in 
each conftellation being always denoted by the firft letter in the 
Greek alphabet ; the next in degree of brizhtnefs, by the fe- 
cond letter of the fame alphabet, and fo on; and when the 
ftars, in any conftellation, exceed the number of letters in that 
alphabet, the remainder are marked by Roman lctteis ; the re- 
lative brightnefs of the ftars being {till exprefled by the order of 
the letters. By thefe means, we are not only enabled to re- 
fer to every ftar in the heavens, with great readinefs and pre- 
cifion, but to exprefs likewife its relative brightnefs to other 
ftars in the fame conftellation; and, in fome degree, its 
magnitude alfo. It is not to be underftood that Bayer 
formed this catalogue from obfervations made by himéelf. 
The places of fuch ftars as are vifible in Europe, were taken 
from the catalogues of Ptolemy and Tycho Brahe; and 
with refpect to thofe which are about the South Pole, he tells 
us, they are partly from the obfervations of Americo Vefpu- 
tius, partly from thofe of Andrew Corfalis, and partly from 
thofe of Peter de Medina; and that Peter Theodore, a moft 
fkiiful mariner, firft formed them into conftellations, and pub- 
lifhed cm. Theodore’s publication would now be a curiofity 
indeed ! 

In 1673, John Hevelius, of Dantzic, publifhed his AZachina 
Caleftis, which, among many other curious and valuable ar- 
ticles, contained a catalogue of the fixed ftars. This work is 
very rare; as the greateft part of the impreffion was burned, 
with his obfervatory and inftruments, on the 26th of Septem- 
ber 167g, and we are not at prefent able to confult it. Cham- 
bers, in his Dictionary, (Art. Catalogue,) fays, this catalogue 
contained the places of 1888 ftars, of which 1552 were from 
his own obfervations: but, as it ftands in the Hifforia Celeftis 
of Flamfteed, (1725,) it contains only 1520 ftars.. ‘Vheir 
places are rectified to the end of the year 1660. 

The moft complete catalogue that ever was given from the 
labours of one man, is the Britannic Catalogue, deduced fram 
the obfervations of the Rev. John Flamfteed, the firft Royal 
Aftronomer at Greenwich. We have two editions of this ca- 
talogue: the firft in 1712, which is gencrally called Dr. Hal- 
ley’s edition, becaufe he was employed as the editor by Prince 
George of Denmark, at whofe expence it was printed. This 
edition 
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edition contains only 2680 ftars; owing, poflibly, to its hay. 
ing been publifhed without the confent, and, we believe, con. 
trary to the wifhes of Mr. Flamiteed, and who might not, on 
that account, contribute all the materials for it which he could 
have done. It is, however, more correct in fome inftances, 
than that which was publifhed in 1725, by Mr. Flamfteed’s 
executors, purfuant to his will: but this latter contains the 
places of 2934 ftars, and is that to which aftronomers gene. 
rally refer. ‘Ihe ftars in both are adapted to the beginning of 
1690. 

fn 1782, M. Bode, member of the Royal ‘Academy of 
Sciences at Berlin, publifhed a very extenfive catalogue of the 
fixed ftars, collected from the obfervations of Flamfteed, Brad. 
ley, Hevelius, Tobias Mayer, De la Caille, Meffier, Le Mon- 
nier, D’Arquier, and other aftronomers ; in which the places 
of the ftars are given for the beginning of the year 1780; and 
it contains the places of 5058 ftars: but there is great reafon 
to believe that fome of the flars are put down twice, under the 
names of different obfervers ; and we are not certain that there 
are not inftances in which the fame ftar is inferted three times, 
Jt is, however, a very valuable work, and is accompanied by 
a celeftial Atlas, or fet of maps of the conftellations, engraved 
in a moft delicate and beautiful manner. 

In all the catalogues hitherto enumerated, the ftars are 
claffed in conftellations. In thofe now to be mentioned, they 
fucceed each other in the order in which they tranfit the me- 
ridian, without any regard to the conftellation to which they 
belong: the name of the conttellation being given, with the 
defcription of the ftar’s fituation in it. 

The firft catalogue, to our knowlege, that was printed in 
this form, is that of M. de la Caille, given at the beginning of 
his kphemerides for the ten years between 1755 and 1755, and 
printed in the former of thefe two years. It contains the right 
a(cenfions and deelinations of 307 ftars, adapted to the begin- 
ning of the year 1750. 

In 1757, M. de la Caille publithed his Aftronomia Funda- 
menta, in which there ts a catalogue of the right afcentfions and 
declinations of 398 ttars, adapted likewile to the beginning of 
1750. 

In 1763 (the year immediately after his death) the Calum 
Aufirale Stelliferum, of the {ame author, was publifhed ; which 
contains a catalogue of the places of 1942 ftars, all fituated to 
the fouthward of the Tropic of Capricorn, and obferved by the 
fame learned and indefatigable aftronomer, while he was at the 
>Cape of Good Hope, in 1751 and 1752. ‘The places of 
thefe, alfo, are given for the beginning of the year 1750. In 
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the fame year, his Ephemerides for the ten years between 1765 
and 1775, was publifhed; in the introduction to which, the 
places of 515 zodiacal flars are given, all deduced from the ob- 
fervations of this great man. ‘The ftars in this catalogue are 
rectified to the beginning of the year 1765. 

The Nautical Almanac for 1773 was publifhed in 1771; 
and at the end of it we have a catalogue of 387 ftars, in 
right afcenfion, declination, longitude, and latitude, derived 
from the obfervations of the late Rev. Dr. Bradley, and ade 
tufted to the beginning of the year 1760. It is greatly to be 
wey that this imall catalogue, and the refults of about 
1200 obfervations of the moon, are al) that the public have yet 
feen of the multiplied labours of this moft accurate and indefa- 
tigable obferver, notwithftanding he has now been dead nearly 
20 years. We have already complained of this my fterious 
bufinefs *: but Mr. Wollafton’s remarks on it are fo pointed, 
and fo much to the purpofe, that we fhall give the:n in his own 
words : 

‘ The flars to which Bradiey’s name is affixed, are only thofe 
380 given in the Nautical Almanac for 1773, iuited to the begin= 
ning of 1760. ‘They make but a very {mall part of what might 
have been deduced from the labours of that great man, if his repre- 
fentatives had not withheld the reft from the public. After many 
years’ expectation, and fruitlefs folicitation, his papers were claimed 
and fued for, in his Majefly’s name, in the court of Exchequer, 
and, pendente lite, prefented by the defendants to the then Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who gave them to the univerfity of Ox- 
ford, of which he was alfo Chancellor, from whence they have not 
yetemerged. Aftronomy has to lament, what hitherto fhe has la- 
mented in vain, It is certain, from papers | have feen, that Dr. 
Bradley had the whcle Britith catalogue calculated to the year 
1744; and there are traces therein of his having examined almoft 
every ftar in it. Indeed I have been well informed, that Dr. 
Bradley ohferved the Britifh catalogue twice through ; firft with the 
old inflraments of the Royal Obfervatory, previous to 1750; and 
afterwards with the new ones: bet the fruit of thofe examinations 
has never yet been given to the public, though. done with their 
OWN inflruments,’....* Several errors will be found among thefe 
ftars, which cannot in equity be afcribed to Dr. Bradley, or to 
thofe who have made their dedutions from what fcattered papers 
they could procure; But to the Defor’s own family, who, regards 
lefs of his fame, kept back the originals, till time had made it an irk- 
Jome tafe to an aftronomer to lay afide his own cbfervations, that he 
might unravel fo long a feries of what was done by another.’ 

In 1775, a thin volume, containing feveral papers of the late 
celebrated Tobias Mayer, of Gottingen, was publifhed, under 
the title of Opera Inedita; and, among the reft, a catalogue of 





* See Monthly Review, vol. Ixxiv. p. 188. 
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the right afcenfion and declinations of 998 ftars, which may 


be occulted by the moon and planets. It is adapted to the be, 
ginning of the year 1756; and, from the known kkill and ac, 
curacy of its author, is much valued. 

Atthe end of the firft volume of * Aftronomical Obfervations 
made at the Royal Obfervatory at Greenwich,’ publithed in 
1776, Dr. Mafkelyne, the prefent Aftronomer Royal, has 
given a catalogue of the places of thirty-four principal ftars, in 
right afcenfion and north. polar diftance, fitted to the beginning 
of the year 1770 ; and which, being the refult of feveral years’ 
repeated obfervations, made with the utmoft care, and the bef 
inftruments, may be prefumed to be exceedingly accurate, 

To thefe may be added, Dr. Herfchel’s catalogue of double 
ftars, printed in the Philofophical Tranfadtions for 1782 and 
1783; M. Meffier’s nebule@ and clutlers of ftars, publifhed in 
the Connoiffance des Temps, for 1784; and Dr. Herfchel’s cata- 
logue of the fame kind, given in the Philofophical Tranfa@tions 
for 1786. 

From thefe materials, the catalogue before us is compiled. 
However, Mr. Wollafton has not made any ufe of thofe which 
come before Flamfteed, except that of Hevelius, and not much 
of his ; nor, indeed, was it neceflary, as aftronomers feldom 
refer to them: but all the ftars in the Britifh catalogue of 
1725 are inferted, as well as thofe which are in the three lat- 
ter catalogues of M. de la Caille, thofe of Dr. Bradley in the 
Nautical Almanac for 1773, of M. Mayer, of Dr. Mafkelyne, 
the double ftars of Dr. Herfchel, M. Meffier’s nebula, and all 
thofe of Dr. Herfchel, excepting his 2d and 3d claffes, that is, 
all thofe which ¢ are capable of being difcerned with any tele- 
{copes inferior to his own.’ Before we fpeak of the difpofition 
of the ftars in this work, it may be neceflary to inform our 
readers, that it contains five diftin& catalogues; namely, Dr. 
Mafkelyne’s new catalogue of thirty-fix principal fixed ftars; a 
general catalogue of all the ftars, in zones of north-polar dif- 
tance; an index to the general catalogue; a catalogue of all 
the ftars, in the order in which they pafs the meridian ; and a 
catalogue of zodiacal ftars, in longitude and Jatitude. 

The firft catalogue contains the right afcenfions in time, the 
annual preceffion of right afcenfion in time, and the annual 
proper motion, both in time and in degrees, for each ftar, and 
alfo the zone to which it belongs in the fecond catalogue. 
Thefe circumftances are deduced from a multitude of obferva- 
tions, recently made, with the utmoft care and circumfpettion, 
by the Aftronomer Royal, for the purpofe of determinings 
when compared with his former fettlement of the fame ftars 

in 1770, whether thofe ftars have any motion of their "_ 
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and what it is. ‘That the fixed ftars, as they are ufually called, 
have a proper motion of their own, has long been fufpected ; 
and it was fuppofed that it had even been detected in Arc- 
turus: but this motion is certainly fo fmall, that no obferva- 
tions, made before Dr. Bradley’s time, were fufficient to ex- 
hibit it; and the bafis of twenty years, which our prefent in- 
enious and indefatigable Aftronomer Royal has yet been able 
to obtain, feems much too fhort to determine it with any great 
degree of accuracy, even in the prefent improved ftate of aftro- 
nomical inftruments. The obfervations, however, fufficiently 
indicate fuch a motion in all the ftars, and one which is pretty 
confiderable in Arcturus. | 

The fecond catalogue, or that in zones, as its difpofition 
is entirely new, will require fome explanation. All the ftars 
which are fituated within 10 degrees of the north pole are col- 
leGted together, and inierted in a catalogue by themfelves, ac- 
cording to the order in which they pafs the meridian ; and this 
is called the firft zone. The fecond zone contains all the ftars 
which are fituated at a greater diftance from the north pole than 
10 degrees, and at a lefs diftance than 15 degrees, difpofed in the 
fame manner. The third zone contains all the ftars which are 
diftant between 15 and 20 degrees from the north pole: but 
hence, till the author comes within 20 degrees of the fouth 
pole, the zones are but one degree in breadth, that is, the 
fourth Zone contains all the ftars which are at the diftance of 
more than 20 degrees from the north pole, and lefs than 21 
degrees, difpofed in the order in which they pafs the meridian, 
and fo on. ‘The ftars which are at a lefs diftance from the 
fouth pole than 20 degrees, are difpofed, like thofe which are 
at the fame diftance from the north pole, into two zones, each 
5 degrees broad, and into one which is 10 degrees broad: fo 
that the whole number of the ftars is diftributed into 146 
diftinét catalogues, or zones ; and in each of thefe the ftars 
follow one another in the order in which they pafs the me- 
ridian. 

Each of thefe catalogues employs nine columns: the firft 
contains the right afcenfion of the ftars, in degrees, for the 
ult of January 1790; the fecond, the preceflion of right af- 
cenfion, in the fame meafure; the third, their right afcenfions 
intime; and the fourth, the preceffion in time. The fifth 
contains the ftar’s diitance from the north pole; the fixth, its 
preceffion in north-polar diftance. In the feventh, the magni- 
tude is expreiled ; the eighth contains the number, name, or 
character of the ftar, together with the name of the obferver 
by whom its pofition was afcertained; and the ninth column 
REV. JULY, 1790. ¥ contains 
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contains fhort notes, intended to call the attention of obfervers 
to certain circumftances there mentioned, in order that they 
may either be difproved or verified by future obfervations, 
Where the fituation of a ftar has been given by different ob- 
fervers, as is the cafe in moft, each of their fituations is given, 
reduced to the fame time, (January the 1{t, 1790,) and fet 
down in the order in which their obfervations were made. By 
thefe means, it is readily feen how far different obfervers agree 


with each other, and wherein they difagree. ‘This part of the, 


work ftruck us, immediately on opening the book, as being 
both curious and ufeful ; and the comparifon afforded us more 
amufement and fatisfaction than we could poffibly have expedt- 
ed to derive from a mere catalogue of ftars. 

That we may explain to the reader Mr. Wollafton’s reafon 
for thinking that a catalogue of the fixed ftars would be more 
ufeful in this form than in any other, we muft refer him to two 
papers written by this gentleman, printed in the Philofophical 
Tranfactions, vol. Ixxiv. pw 181, and vol, Ixxv. p. 346%, 
where a propofal is made for frequent examinations of the hea- 
vens, in order to detect any alterations which may happen 
among the fixed ftars. In this bufinefs, every aftronomer 
was invited to take a part, and to examine a certain num- 
ber of zones, (each one degree in breadth,) with a telefcope 
of a Jarge field, mounted on a polar axis, and furnifhed with a 
fyftem of wires in its focus. ‘This telefcope being dire&ted to 
the proper parallel of declination, and fixed there, the bufinefs 
of the obferver would be, to take the tranfits of all the ftars 
which pafled over the field of the telefcope, at the feveral wires 
in its focus ; which were fo difpofed as to give both the differ- 
ence of right afcenfion and declination between them ; and for 
fuch a purpofe, this catalogue is evidently well adapted. 

The third catalogue is called, an index to the ftars in the 
Britith catalogue, referring to the zone of north-polar diftance 
in which each ftar is to be found. This catalogue contains only 
the ftars in the Britifh catalogue of 1725, arranged in conftella- 
tions ; and the ftars in each conftellation follow one another in 
the fame order as in that catalogue: but the conttellations are 
difpofed alphabetically. “he catalogue employs three columns: 
the firft containing the number of the ftar, as it ftands in the 
Britifh catalogue; the fecond, Bayer’s letter of reference, 
where the ftar has one ; and the third, the number of the zone 
to which the ftar belongs, in the fecond catalogue, reckoning 
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from the north pole: but the reader muft take care that he is 
not mifled with regard to the import of this laft column, as 
we were, on firft perufing it: the author does not mean, by 
the number there put down, the number of the zones as they 
fand in his catalogue, but the number of the zone in which 
it would have been, if every one of his zones had been no 
more than one degree in breadth; fo that his firft zone, (as 
defcribed above,) is to be confidered as containing 10 of the 
zones in the fecond catalogue ; and the fecond and third zones 
muft be confidered as each containing five. 

The fourth catalogue contains the ftars of the Britifh ca- 
talocue, of De la Caille’s fouthern catalogue, and about eighty 
ftars from Hevelius’s catalogue, which were omitted by Flam- 
fteed, all arranged in one continued feries, according to the or- 
der in which they pafs the meridian. This catalogue employs 
four columns: the firft containing the ftar’s right afcenfion in 
time, for the 1ft of January 1790, put down to the neareft fe- 
cond; the fecond, the ftars’ diftance from the north pole, for 
the fame time ; the third, the magnitude of the ftar; and the 
fourth, the number, name, or character of the itar, and the 
conftellation in which it is placed. 

The fifth catalogue gives the longitudes and latitudes of fuch 
{tars as are fituated within nine degrees of the ecliptic, arranged 
in the order of their longitudes. It contains all the ftars which 
are to be found within thefe limits, in the catalogues of Flam- 
fteed, Bradley, Mayer, and the fmall catalogue of de la Caille, 
at page 238 of his Afronomice Fundamenta. ‘This catalogue 
employs five columns: the longitude of the ftar, reduced to the 
beginning of 1790, ftands in the firit column ; the fecond con- 
tains the Jatitudes of fuch ftars as are on the north fide of the 
ecliptic ; and the third gives the latitudes of fuch as are on the 
fouth fide of it. The fourth column exhibits the magnitude of 
the ftar; and the fifth, the number, name, or charaéter of it, 
and the name of the obferver who afligned its fituation, Where 
any ftar has been obferved by two or more perfons, the refult 
ofeach of their obfervations, (reduced to the fame epocha,) is 
inferted, in the order in which their obfervations were made. 

The volume concludes with fome farther hints toward car- 
tying on the author’s plan for general and repeated examina- 
tions of the heavens; and with contrivances for facilitating it. 
= the whole, we think that the work muft be of great ufe to 
altronomers, Wa..s. 
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Art. VI. The Antiquities of Athens, meafured and delineated by 
James Stuart, F.R.S. and F. S. A. and Nicholas Revett, Paint. 
ers and Architects. Vol. the Seconn. Folio. Imp. Paper, 
4l. 9s. Boards. Sold by Mr. Stuart’s Widow, No. 35, in Lei- 


cefter Square. 


shi architeCture and f{culpture of the ancient Greeks exhi- 
bit fuch beautiful examples of form and proportion, as 
have defervedly been the admiration of all fucceeding ages. To 
furpafs them, is deemed impoffible ; and to equal them, is the 
higheft ambition of the modern artift: nor do we degrade our- 
felves by looking up, with a degree of idolatrous veneration, to 
men who have furnifhed the moft elegant and the moft pure 
models, and who carried the arts which they poflefled to fuch an 
height of perfection, that, after the exertions of more than two 
thoufand years, we are obliged to recur to their inftruéctions, 
and to follow their examples. The ancient Greeks were, 
doubtlefs, a very wonderful people ; and nothing is more con- 
ducive toward obtaining a pure and correé tafte in the fine arts, 
than attentively to ftudy whatever monuments of their power 
and grandeur have efcaped the ravages of time, and the more 
deftructive ravages of barbarians. In order to promote this 
ftudy, it is requifite that the region which they inhabited 
fhould be attentively explored by men of genius and abilities ; 
who, by drawings and admeafurements, faithfully taken and 
Jaid down on the fpot, will not only give new exiftence to 
the crumbling ruin, but afift us in reftoring it to its origi- 
nal beauty, that it might become a model to the architeétural 
ftudent. 

Every lover of the fine arts muft have applauded the under- 
taking of Mr. Stuart and Mr. Revett, who went to Athens 
for the fole purpofe of delineating and meafuring its antiqui- 
ties ; aflured that, in this place, the pureft and molt elegant ex- 
amples of ancient architecture were to be difcovered. 

It was at Rome, in the year 1748, where they had been, 
during fix or feven years, employed in the ftudy of painting, 
that they formed this refolution; and there they publifhed pro- 
pofals, fetting forth their purpoic, and requeftins afliitance to 
carry it into execution, 

Flattered by the approbation with which thefe propofals 
were received, and encouraged by the friends whom they pro- 
cured, after the neceflary preparations for their journey were 
made, which took up, of courfe, fome time, they left Rome 
in the month of March 17§0, and proceeded to Venice, in- 
tending 
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tending to embark in one of the curran fhips for Zant : but 
arriving too late in the year, they were difappointed, dT hele 
jnquifitive travellers did not, however, fuffer their time to 
pafs unemployed. Finding it impoffible, at that feafon, to 
roceed to Athens, they bent their courfe to Pola in Iftria, 
aflured by the teftimony of Palladio and Seriio, that its an- 
tiquities deferved attention. Here their expectations were 
gratified. 

On their return from Pola to Venice, they met with further 
delays. At length, however, on the 1gth of January 17515 
they fet fail on board an Englifh fhip bound for the ifland of 
Zant. From Zant, they continued their voyage, in a veflel of 
that ifland, to Corinth, where they arrived on March 11, N.S. 
After a fhort ftay there, during which they meafured an an- 
cient temple, and took fome views, being informed that a 
veflel of Egina was in the port of Cenchrea, ready to fail 
with a fair wind to Porto Leone, (the ancient Pireus, the 
celebrated harbour of Athens,) they crofied the ifthmus to 
Cenchrea. Departing hence early on the 16th of March, N.S. 
they landed and dined at Megara, fleeped at Salainis, and, on 
the 17th, at night, anchored inthe Pireus. The next morn- 
ing they were conducted to Athens, by a Greek, who refided 
there in quality of Rritifh conful. 

In this celebrated region, they continued, affiduous in ac- 
complifhing the object of their voyage, till the latter end of the 
year 1753, when they quitted Athens, and went to Theflalo- 
nica, now Called Salonica, where they copied the remains of a 
very ancient and beautiful Corinthian colonnade ; to which they 
fhould have added, as Mr. Stuart further informs us, fome re- 
markable buildings, fuppofed to be of the age of Theodofius : 
but a moft deftructive peftilence, which broke out while they 
were there, rendered the meafuring of them unfafe, and, in- 
deed, impracticable, Jn their way hence to Smyrna, they vi- 
ited the feveral iflands of the AZgean Sea, corruptly called the 
Archipelago, From Smyrna, they failed for England, where 
they arrived in the beginning of the year 1755, having em- 
ployed nearly five years in their laborious and expenfive expe- 
dition from Rome to Athens. 

We have abridged the foregoing account of their voyage, 
from the preface to the firft volume, as it was not noticed 
in our former review of it, and as it ferves to fhew with what 
diligence and perfeverance thefe travelling archite@ts profecuted 
their enquiries. 

From this account, it will appear, that their furvey of Athens 
was not hafty : but that they were employed for more than two 
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years and a half, in exploring *, meafuring, and delineating its 
antiquities. 

An examination, continued without interruption for fo lon 
a period, might well raife the expectations of their fubfcribers ; 
nor were they difappointed, though not immediately gratified, 
Time was requifite for engraving the plates, and for pre- 
paring fo expenfive a work for the infpection and entertain- 
ment of the public. 

The firft volume of the Antiquities of Athens did not appear 
till 1762; and we muft refer our readers fo far back as to 
p. 302 of the 28th volume of the Monthly Review, for our 
account of it. There we exprefied a wifh that the remain- 
der might foon follow: but our wifhes were not gratified, 
for it has been the fate of this work to have been fingularly 
retarded, 

Since the publication of the firft volume, the work became, 
either by Mr. Revett generoufly affigning his part, or ra- 
ceiving a valuable confideration for it, the fole property of Mr. 
Stuart; who, fince he became the proprietor of it, has paid tne 
debt of nature, and is removed far beyond the reach of our 
commendation: but the praife to which his performance is 
entitled, muft not be with-held. 

Mr. Stuart’s patient and minute refearches into the antiqui- 
ties of Athens, procured him the name of Athenian Stuart ; an 
appellation by which the lovers of antiquity, and of the fine 
arts, will long continue to diftinguifh him, ‘To him the 
praife of fidelity and accuracy is due ; and when we confider 
the grofs impofitions which travellers are inceflantly pafling on 
the public, and the licence which painters give themfelves in 
their drawings of ruins, &c. Mr. Stuart’s Athenian Antiqui- 
ties will meet with peculiar approbation. He affures us, that 
“he has no where obtruded a line of imaginary reftoration ; 
and that, preferring truth to every other confideration, (a moft 
noble and highly to be applauded preference,) he has taken none 
of thofe liberties with which painters are apt to indulge them- 
felves, from a defire of rendering their reprefentations of places 
more agreeable to the eye, and better pictures.’ Not an ob- 
ject, he further adds, is embellifhed by itrokes of fancy. Mr. 
Stuart, therefore, by his views and detigns, may be confidered 
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as prefenting us with pictures of what really exifts, and of 
. . > ; / 
placing us among the very ruins of Athens. 
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* Which they did with confiderable labour and expence, dig- 
ging about the foundations of the ruins, and removing vait quanti- 
ties of rubbifh. 
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The Athenian Antiquities, according to the original pro- 
pofals, were to be included in three volumes: the firft volume, 
it was intended, fhould contain the antiquities belonging to 
the Acropolis, or ancient fortrefs of Athens; the fecond, thofe 
of the city; and the third, thofe which lie difperied in different 

arts of the Athenian territory: but the authors were induced 
to deviate from the plan firft fubmitted to the confideration of 
their fubfcribers. Mr. Stuart gives the reafon for this devia- 
tion, and the plan on which the work was really conducted, in 
the following concife advertifement, at the beginring of the {e- 
cond volume : 


© Advertifement to the Second Volume. 


‘¢ When Mr. Revett and I returned from Athens, and received 
{ubfcriptions for our firft volume, uncertain whether we fhould be 
encouraged to proceed farther with this work, we felected fuch 
buildings for our propofed publication, as would exhibit {pecimens 
of the feveral kinds of columns in ufe among the ancient Greeks ; 
that if, contrary to our wifhes, nothing more fhould be demanded 
of us concerning Athens, thofe who honoured us with their fub- 
{criptions to that volume might find in it fomething interefling on 
the diferent Grecian modes of decorating buildings. 

‘ But the favourable reception that volume met with, having en- 
couraged me to go on with the work, (now my lole property,) I 
fhall publifh the remainder in the following order, with as much 
difpatch as 1s confiftent with that accuracy and elegance which are 
indifpenfably requifite in a work of this kind. 

‘ The prefent volume will treat of buildings erected while the 
Athenians were a free peopie, chiefly under the adminiltration of 
that great ftatefman, Pericles. 

‘ The third volume, which is intended to complete the work, and 
which is at prefent in great forwardnefs, will contain defcriptions 
of fome buildings erected after the time that Athens became fubject 
tothe Romans. For though deprived of its liberty, and greatly 
fallen from its ancient fplendor, it was ftill a re{pectable city, to 
which the principal men of Rome fent their fons for education ; it 
fill produced artifts, and had a tafte for magnificence. ‘To thefe 
will be added, fuch other remains of antiquity, as in our different 
excurfions appeared to us not unworthy the notice of the public, 
On account either of their excellence or their fingularity. 

James STuarRT.’ 


We congratulate the world of tafte on the appearance of 
Vol. Il. ‘The work becoming, as we have already noticed, 
the fole property of Mr. Stuart, before his deceafe, this conti- 
nuation of it is publifhed by his widow, who, in a prefixed 
addrefs to the public, very properly acknowleges her obligations 
to her friends, and particularly to the gentlemen of the Di- 
lettanti Society, who, with the utmott liberality, prefented 
her with many of the plates which were neceilary to complete 
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the work, from original drawings in their pofleffion. She like. 
wife gratefully owns the affiftance which fhe has received from 
Mr. William Newton, of Greenwich, who, by generoufly 
taking a principal part in the completion of this volume, has 
contributed to give the world a collection of antiquities, which, 
without fuch united aid, muft have been left in oblivion. 

Highly are thefe friends of Mrs. Stuart to be applauded for 
fo liberally affording their aid toward finifhing fo noble an 
undertaking ; and we hope that their generous patronage will 
fuffer no diminution, til] the whole defign is completed. 

Though this be a pofthumous work, left in an unfinifhed 
ftate, owing to the death of the ingenious author, it was judged 
proper by his friends, (as the introduction to this fecond wo- 
Jume informs us,) to publifh it without alterations or additions, 
excepting only fuch as were requifite to complete his inten- 
tion, and for which the materials left by him afforded autho. 
rity. At the fame time, they efteemed it their duty to account 
to the reader for fome deficiencies that may be obferved, and 
to apprize him of what has been done fince Mr. Stuart’s de- 
ceafe, in order that the known accuracy, tafte, and claffical 
knowlege, of the able author might not, poffibly, be unde- 
fervedly impeached. 

‘ Mr. Stuart having been very infirm for fome years preceding 
his death, left his papers in great confufion and diforder; many 
were incomplete, and fome were mifling. The firft bufinefs, there-. 
fore, was to difcover the arrangement; and, when that was ob- 
tained, recourfe was had to the original fketch-book, and fuch au- 
thentic documents as could be found, in order to complete the ex- 
amples that were unfinifhed, and fupply thofe that were wanting. 
Where thefe authentic materials have failed, the deficiency has 
been left remaining, except that, inftead of fome of the views 
which could not be found, others, relative to the fubjeé&t defcribed, 
have been fubftituted. The work is very highly indebted to the 
liberality of the Society of Dilettanti, who have been at the expence 
of engraving a great number of the plates, from original drawings 
in their pofieffion. Several of the members of the fociety have in- 
terefted themfelves in promoting the publication of this volume, 
and have contributed to that end much of their time and know- 
ledge. ‘To them, therefore, it is in a great meafure owing, that 
upon the author’s death the work was not entirely relinguifhed, and 
that the honour and utility of fo valuable a performance were not 
loft to the Britih nation,? 


By this extract, the reader may judge of the authenticity of 
the materials from which the fecond volume is compofed. 

Frequent notice was taken by Mr. Stuart, in his firft vo- 
lume, of the errors of M, Le Roy: but, in the fubfequent 
publications, he desermined not to mention him : thus exprefl- 
jng himfe}f in a paper which he has left behind him: ** M. Le 
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Roy, during a fhort ftay at Athens, made fome hafty fketches, 
from which, and the relations of former travellers, particularly 
Wheler and Spon, he fabricated a publication, in which the 
antiquities, that even at this day render Athens illuftrious, are 
grolsly mifreprefented. This performance was cenfured in 
our firft volume, and fome of his errors detected and expofed : 
he has highly refented this in a fecond edition; but deeming 
his attempts at argument, as well as his abufe, undeferving an 
anfwer, 1 fhall not detain my reader, or trouble my/felf, with 
any further notice of him, but fubmit my opinions and works 


to the judgment of the public.”’ 

As the prefent volume contains, for the moft part, the an- 
tiquities of the Acropolis, it opens with a plan and view of 
this ancient fortrefs, in its prefent ftate, taken from the fitua 
tion of the old Piraic gate. ‘lo this is annexed the following 


{hort account : 

‘ The Acropolis furnifhes materials for the principal part of the 
volume; | have therefore given a plan and view of it, in its pre- 
fent ftate. Itis built on a rock, which is on every fide a precipice, 
and acceffible only at the entrance. ‘The fummit is fortified by a 
wall, built on its extreme edge, encompafiing the whole upper fur- 
face, which is nearly level. 

‘ The natural flrength of its fituation is faid to have induced the 
firft inhabitants to fettle there; and when, in procefs of time, their 
numbers increafed, they began to build on the adjacent ground 
below ; till at length the Acropolis, being furrounded on every 
fide, became the fortrefs of a large and populous city. 

‘ It was richly adorned by the Athenians, in the days of their 
profperity, with temples, ftatues, paintings, and votive gifts to 
their divinities, but is now in a moft ruinous condition ; though the 
remains of the famous Propylza, the little temple of Victory with- 
out wings, the Doric temple of Minerva, called Parthenon, and 
Hecatompedon, and the lonic temples of Erechtheus and Minerva 
Polias, with the cell of Pandrofus, are ftil! to be feen. 

‘ Its walls have, at different times, been rudely repaired, or ra- 
ther rebuilt, very little of the ancient mafonry remaining ; nume- 
rous fragments of columns, cornices, and fculptures, appear in fe- 
veral parts of them, which make an uncouth and ruinous ap- 
pearance. 

‘ ‘Lhe Turks keep a fmall garrifon here ; and it is the refidence 
of the Difdar Aga, or governor of the fortreis, as alfo of the Aiap 
Aga, and other inferior officers of the place.’ 

Chapter 1. contains a defcription of the temple of Minerva, 
called Parthenon and Hegatompedon*, with explanations of the 
many plates that belong to the fubject. Here Mr. S. was na- 
turally led into a very curious i:veftigation, which, as it may 
entertain our learned readers, we fhall tranfcribe. 





* Erected, in the time of Pericles, under the dire@ticn of Phidias, 
* The 
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* The name of this temple, (Hecatompedon,) implying that it 
extended a hundred feet, led me to inquire into the length of the 
Attic foot. For which purpofe, I compared the length of the 
lower ftep in front, with its length on the fide, and found them in- 
commenturable: neither were the front and fide-lengths of the ftep 
above it commenfurable with each other. But the third ftep, on 
which the columns of the portico itand, meafured 101 feet 17%, 
inch Englifh, in front, and 227 feet 7,', inch on each fide, which 
are fo nearly in the proportion of 100 to 225, that, had the mea- 
fure been + of an inch lefs, is would have been deficient of it. 

« Thefe meafures were taken from a brafs fcale of three feet, di- 
vided by that eminent artift Mr. John Bird, whofe works are known 
all over Europe. 

‘ The front meafure gives an Attic foot of 12,137 London inches, 
and decimals; the fide meafure, one of 12,138. 

« Hence the Roman foot, which, according to Pliny, was to the 
Attic in proportion of 600 to 625, or of 24 to 25, will be found 
to be 11,651 London inches and decimals, or 971 fuch parts as the 
London fvot contains 1000, which does not fenfibly differ from 
what has been determined by other methods.’ P. 8. 

What he adds refpecting the adhefion of the contiguous 
blocks of marble that compofe the fteps of the portico, is eafily 
credible. 

Chapter 2, treats of the temples of Erechtheus, Minerva Po- 
dias, and Pandrofus. By the plates belonging to this chapter, 
which exhibit a view of the front, back, and profile, of the 
Caryatides, it appears, that the ladies of ancient times drefled 
their hair nearly in the ftyle of the ladies of Great Britain of 
the prefent day. The wheel of fafhion is continually turning 
round, and ** there ts nothing new under the fun.” 

Chapter 3, relates to the theatre of Bacchus ;—Chapter 4, to 
the Choragic monument of Thrafyllus, &c. With the defcription 
of this monument, Mr. Stuart has endeavoured to give a dif- 
tinét and comprehenfive idea of the Choragic games of the 
Athenians, as the mode of conduéting them furnifhes a not al- 
together uninterefting fpecimen of ancient manners. 

‘ It fhould be obferved, that the greater Dyonyfia, or feftival 
of Bacchus, was celebrated by the Athenians with extraordinary 
magnificence. ‘Tragedies and comedies were then exhibited in the 
theatre; and hymns in honour of Bacchus, accompanied with 
flutes, were chaunted by the chorus in the Odeum. On this occa- 
fion, each of the Athenian tribes (they were ten in number) ap- 
pointed a Choragus, an office attended with confidcrable expence, 
as we may infer from what Plutarch has faid in his difquifition, 
Whether the Athenians were more illuftricus for their military atchieve- 
ments, or their progre/s in feience. When the teftival drew near, an 
emulous contention arofe among the Choragi, which fometimes 
proceeded to great violence, each ftriving to excel his competitors, 
and to obtain the tripod, which was the prize gained by that Cho- 
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sagus to whom the victory fhould be adjudged. His difburfements 
did not finifh with his vi€tory; there ftill remained for him the 
charge of dedicating the tripod he had won, and probably that of 
erecting a little edifice, or temple, on which to place it, fuch as is 
defcribed in the prefent chapter. Thus Nicias is fatd to have 
erefted-a temple whereon to place the tripod he had won. Nor 
fhall we wonder that the honour of gaining a tripod was fo an- 
xioufly and earneftly contended for, fince, thus won and dedicated, 
jt became a family honour, and was appealed to as an authentic 
tetimony of the merit and virtue of the perfon who obtained it; 
as we learn from Ifaus, in his oration concerning the inheritance 
of Apollodorus, where he thus addreffes his judges: ‘* What office 
did he not completely fill? What fum was he not the firft to con- 
tribute? In what part of his duty was he deficient? Being Cho- 
ragus, he obtained the prize with the chorus of boys which he 
Cave 5 and yonder tripod remains a monument of his liberality on 
that occafion.”? And again, in his oration concerning the inherit- 
ance of Diogenes, he fays: ** Yet ovs ancettors, O judges! who 
firft acquired this eflate, and left it to their defcendants, were 
Choragi in all the Choragic games: they contributed liberally to 
the expences of the war, and continually had the command of the 
triremes which they equipped. Of thefe noble acts, the confecrated 
offerings with which they were able, from what remained of their 
fortune, to decorate the temples, are no leis andeniable proofs, 
than they are laiting monuments of their virtue; for they dedi- 
cated, in the temple of Bacchus, the tripods, which, being Cho- 
ragi, and victorious, they bore away from their competitors ; thofe 
alio in the Pythium and in the Acropolis, &c.”—I fhould, how- 
ever, obferve, that fometimes the public defrayed the expence of the 
chorus, as appears by two of the infcriptions on this monument. 
There isa paflage quoted from Paufanias, in our firit volume, p. 30, 
from which we muft conclude that thefe monuments were numerous. 
He there tells us of a place in Athens called the Tripods, with 
temples in it; not great ones, I imagine, as the printed copies 
have it, but Choragic temples; for on them, he fays, ftand tri- 
pods well worth feeing, although they are of brafs. Harpocration 
meauons a treatife written by Heliodorus, deicribing thele Cho- 
ragic tripods of Athens; and cites it to prove that Onetor had 
been a Choragus.’ 

We mutt pafs over his obfervations on the ftatue on the top 
of this Choragic monument, in which he offers fubftantial 
reafons for rejecting the opinion of that ingenious and learned 
traveller, Dr. Chandler *, 

The sth and Jaft chapter treats of the Propylea, a magnifi- 
cent building facing the entrance to the Acropolis, which, in 
its original ftate, according to Paufanias, was covered with 
roofs of white marble, and furpafled, for beauty, and the di- 
mentions of the marble, all that he had before feen. 


-_—~.... 





* Of whole travels, fee our accounts, Rev. vol. xiii. Jii, liv. and Iv. 
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All the architectural plates belonging to this chapter were 
taken from drawings made by Mr. Revett, and the baffo re. 
lievos, and the views of the Propylaa, from fketches and a 
drawing made by the late Mr. Pars on the fpot. This gentle- 
man was employed, with Dr. Chandler and Mr. Revett, by 
the Society of Dilettanti, in the year 1764, to vifit and de- 
fcribe the antiquities of Afia Minor. 

Thus have we briefly noticed the contents of this valuable 
work, The views of the feveral buildings, of which each 
chapter treats, are elegant; the architectural plates are well 
executed, but the plates of baflo relievos are the wortt. 

As to the letter-prefs, it evinces Mr. Stuart to have been a 
man of reading as well as of obfervation, and who examined 
the writings, together with the ruins, of the venerable ancients, 
united learning with tafte, and was qualified for illuftrating the 
fubject on which his abilities had been employed. 

We fhall conclude this article with exprefling an ardent 
wifh, with refpect to the remaining volume, that Mrs. Stuart 
may receive that aid and encouragement which will enabie her, 
without lofs of time, to prefent it to the public. 

The volume before us is embellifhed with a head of the 
author, a very good refemblance. 

The head and tail-pieces—the vignettes—to each chapter, 
are numerous, very neatly engraved, and are, moreover, illuf; 
trative of the work ; and explanations are given of them at the 
end of the volume. Moo-y. 





Art. VII. An Efay on Vifon; briefly explaining the Fabric of the 
Eye, and the Nature of Vifion: intended for the Service of thofe 
whofe Eyes are weak or impaired, &c. By George Adams, Op- 
tician. 8vo. pp.153. 33s» Boards. Soldat the Author’s Shop 
in Fleet-ftreet. 178g. 

HE author of this effay does not afpire at the high and lofty 
praife of extending the fcience of optics, by adding any 
new difcoveries to that branch of it on which he treats; nor 
does he attempt a more fatisfactory folution of the difficulties 
attending what is already known. He adopts the inventions 
and explanations of others; and is contented with aiming at 
the more humble, but ftill ufetul, merit of giving a wider cir- 
culation to eftablifhed truths and opinions, by rendering them 
more familiar to the generality of readers. Mr. Adams’s book 
is compiled from the labours of former writers; and, in gene- 
ral, we think it is compiled with care, fidelity, and judgment. 
After defcribing the conftruction of the eye, its feveral coats 
and humours, and explaining fo much of the general properties 
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of light, and of the nature of vifion, as he thought neceflary to 
render the fubfequent part of his work intelligible; he comes to 
what he profefles to be his principal object, viz. to treat of the 
imperfections of fight, and the various methods in ufe for reme- 
dying them. He controverts, very juftly, the miftaken notion 
that fpectacles act as prefervers of the fight: but though he al- 
lows that they can be of no fervice, if they are not of differs 
vice, to eyes that are perfectly found and good; yet he main- 
tains that they contribute to preferve the fight when it is begin- 
ning to decay, and that we may injure our eyes by deferring the 
ufe of glafles too long. We arenot, however, convinced of the 
validity of what he has advanced on this point. 

That fpectacles affift and relieve the fight, and render a pers 
fon much more comfortable to himfelf, in many cafes, is un- 
queftionable: but that they preferve the fight, zz any cafe, we 
have very great doubts ; and, indeed, Mr. A.’s recommenda- 
tions, to thofe who find themfelves growing either near, or far 
fighted, to have immediate recourfe to glafles, as a method of 
retarding the progrefs of the defect, feems inconfiltent with 
what he fays before, in page g9, where he advifes both the far 
and near fighted to put fome conftraint on themfelves, and to 
refift their refpective propenfities ; by which means they would 
improve and ftrengthen their fight. Gilafles are calculated 
to eafe and humour the eye, and to take off'the necefiity of 
any effort or exertion; and thus the growing propeniity not be 
ing refifted, the predifpofing caufe of the defect, whether habit, 
age, or any thing elfe, is left to act at full liberty. If perfons 
choofe their firft {peCtacles fo as either to magnify, or diminifh, 
more than is abfolutely neceflary for the mere purpote of diitinét 
vifion, which they are apt to do, then their glafles do not only 
not refift, but confpire with, the predifpofing caufe, and aug- 
ment the evil. Againft {uch imprudent choice, however, Mr. 
A. has properly cautioned his readers, in his rules for choofing 
{pectacles, p. 96, and againinp. 107. 

Among other things which occafion long-fichtednefs, Mr. 
A. mentions (p. 8g.) as one caufe, the retina being too far re- 
moved from the cornea, or cryftalline ; and as another, the pu- 
pil being too fmall: but the very reverfe of this is the truth. 
Far fight is occationed by the retina being placed too near to 
the cornea or cryftalline, or by the pupil being too large. 
Where the retina is too far removed, the rays converge betore 
they reach it; and, therefore, iuch perfons, in order to obtain 
diftin& vifion, muft look nearer to the object, in order that 
by fo doing, the eye may take in the more diverging rays, 
which will not converge till they reach the retina: that is, 
fuch perfons are near fighted ; and Mr, A. has rightly enough 
meutioned 
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All the architectural plates belonging to this chapter were 
taken from drawings made by Mr. Revett, and the baffo re. 
lievos, and the views of the Propylaa, from fketches and a 
drawing made by the late Mr. Pars on the fpot. This gentle. 
man was employed, with Dr. Chandler and Mr. Revett, by 
the Society of Dilettanti, in the year 1764, to vifit and de- 
fcribe the antiquities of Afia Minor. 

Thus have we briefly noticed the contents of this valuable 
work, The views of the feveral buildings, of which each 
chapter treats, are elegant; the architectural plates are well 
executed, but the plates of baflo relievos are the wortt. 

As to the letter-prefs, it evinces Mr. Stuart to have been a 
man of reading as well as of obfervation, and who examined 
the writings, together with the ruins, of the venerable ancients, 
united learning with tafte, and was qualified for illuftrating the 
f{ubjeét on which his abilities had been employed. 

We fhall conclude this article with exprefling an ardent 
wifh, with refpect to the remaining volume, that Mrs. Stuart 
may receive that aid and encouragement which will enabie her, 
without lofs of time, to prefent it to the public. 

The volume before us is embellifhed with a head of the 
author, a very good refemblance. 

The head and tail-pieces—the vignettes—to each chapter, 
are numerous, very neatly engraved, and are, moreover, illuf; 
trative of the work ; and explanations are given of them at the 
end of the volume. Moo-y. 
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of light, and of the nature of vifion, as he thought neceflary to 
render the fubfequent part of his work intelligible ; he comes to 
what he profefles to be his principal object, viz. to treat of the 
imperfections of fight, and the various methods in ufe for reme- 
dying them. He controverts, very juftly, the miftaken notion 
that fpectacles act as prefervers of the fight : but though he al. 
lows that they can be of no fervice, if they are not of differs 
vice, to eyes that are perfectly found and good; yet he main 
tains that they contribute to preferve the fight when it is begin- 
ning to decay, and that we may injure our eyes by deferring the 
ufe of glafles too long. We arenot, however, convinced of the 
validity of what he has advanced on this point. 

That fpectacles affift and relieve the fight, and render a pers 
fon much more comfortable to himfelf, in many cafes, is un- 
queftionable: but that they preferve the fight, iz any cafe, we 
have very great doubts ; and, indeed, Mr. A.’s recommenda 
tions, to thofe who find themfelves growing either near, or far 
fighted, to have immediate recourfe to glafles, as a method of 
retarding the progrefs of tie defect, feems inconfiltent with 
what he fays before, in page gg, where he advifes both the far 
and near fighted to put fome conftraint on themfelves, and to 
refit their refpective propenfities ; by which means they would 
improve and ftrengthen their fight. Gilafles are calculated 
to eafe and humour the eye, and to take off’the neceflity of 
any effort or exertion; and thus the growing propeniity not be 
ing retifted, the predifpofing caufe of the defect, whether habit, 
age, or any thing elfe, is left to act at full liberty. If perfons 
choofe their firft {peCtacles fo as either to magnify, or diminifh, 
more than is abfolutely neceflary for the mere purpote of dittinét 
vifion, which they are apt to do, then their glafies do not only 
not refift, but confpire with, the predifpofing caufe, and aug- 
ment the evil. Againft {uch imprudent choice, however, Mr. 
A. has properly cautioned his readers, in his rules for choofing 
{pectacles, p. 96, and againin p. 107. 

Among other things which occafion long-fichtednefs, Mr. 
A. mentions (p. 8g.) as one caufe, the retina being too far re- 
moved from the cornea, or cryftalline ; and as another, the pu- 
pil being too fmall: but the very reverfe of this is the truth. 
Far fight is occafioned by the retina being placed too near to 
the cornea or cryftalline, or by the pupil being too large. 
Where the retina is too far removed, the rays converge before 
they reach it; and, therefore, iuch perfons, in order to obtain 
diftinét vifion, muft look nearer to the object, in order that 
by fo doing, the eye may take in the more diverging rays, 
which will not converge till they reach the retina: that is, 
fuch perfons are near fighted ; and Mr. A. has rightly enough 
mentioned 
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mentioned this very circumftance (p. 122.) as 2 caufe of near 
fight. In like manner, where the pupil is too fmall, it will ad. 
mit only the le(s diverging rays which will converge too foon ; 
and, therefore, thofe who have {mall pupils, ceteris paribus, in 
order to fee diftinctly, are obliged to carry their eyes nearer to 
the object, that they may thereby take in the more diverging 
rays: that is, fuch perfons are near fighted. It is true, indeed, 
that long fighted perfons have the fmalleft pupils, and that fhore 
fighted people have the largeft: but thefe are not the caw/es of 
their refpective defects, but the confequences of the efforts which 
they are continually exerting to relieve themfelves. A_ far 
fighted perfon is always endeavouring to contract his pupil; 
and a near fighted one to dilate it. It is obfervable alfo, that 
Mr. A. (p.93.) fays, that ‘to the long fighted, objects are 
rendered more diftinét if viewed through a {mall hole.’ Now 
what is a fmall pupil, but a fmall hole? 

In defcribing the feveral parts of the eye, Mr. A. would have 
done better if he had referred occafionally to his figure, in the 
defcription of each part, as he proceeded ; inftead of poftponing 
his references till he had finifhed the whole, and then giving 
them altogether: but if he here gives us no reference to his 
figure, he elfewhere, (p. 57.) in order to make matters even, 
gives us no figure to his reference. He alfo inferts fome defi- 
nitions which fcarcely any readers will think neceflary, while 
he omits others which many will require. Thus, he explains 
what the points of an object are, and what a medium is: but 
gives no definition of a focus, or of a pencil of rays. In page 40, 
he fays, * every ray of light carries with it an image of that 
point from which it proceeded :* an expreffion which will pro- 
bably carry with it a very improper idea to an ordinary reader. 
Thefe things, though they will create no difficulty to any one 
already acquainted with the fubjeCt, may yet perplex or mif- 
Jead thofe who are wholly ignorant of it; and for fuch Mr, 
Adams writes. In compiling from others, he fometimes adopts 
that which, though it might be prcper and neceflary in the ori- 
ginal writers, is improper and fuperfluous in the prefent work ; 
as, for inftance, when he points out the diitinét {pecies of beauty 
in a black eye and a blue one; the particular indications of 
mind in a deprefled or elevated eyebrow ; and when he tells his 
readers, very gravely, (who, perhaps, as we did, will fmile at 
the information, ) that their eyelids cover their eyes when they 
fleep ; and that the hairs of their eyelafhes never want cut- 
ting. 

Thefe {mall defects, however, detra& but little from the 
general utility of Mr. Adams’s book ; which may be briefly 
characterized by faying, that it is to be clafled with thofe nu- 
merous 
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merous treatifes, which have of late years been publifhed, on 
every branch of natural philofophy, with the laudable defign of 





fpreading a popular knowlege of fuch matters among the great See. NWeur 


body of the people ; and that if it cannot claim any proud ele- 
vation above its brethren, it may, neverthelefs, hold up its head 
boldly, without being afhamed in their company. Pear. 





—— 


Art. VIII. Wilt/bire, extra&ed from Domefday Book: to which is 
added, a Tranflation of the original Latin into Englifh. With 
an Index, in which are adopted the modern Names to the an- 
cient; and wich a Preface, in which is included a Plan for a ge- 
neral Hiitory of the County. By Henry Penruddocke Wyndham. 
8vo. pp.58o0. 6s. 6d. Boards. Wilkies. 1788. 

" utility of county hiftories is fo great, and, indeed, fo 

generally acknowleged, that we cannot but exprefs our 

furprize that they are not more frequently executed in a 

manner which might entitle them to general approbation. The 

truth, however, is, that each being, for the moft part, the com- 
pilation of an individual, it is, confequently, defective in fome 
particular points: for it cannot be expected, that any one per- 
fon fhould be able to colleét the whole of the information 
which 2 work of fo very complex and extenfive a nature will 
demand. Senfible of the difficulties attending the arrangement 
of its multifarious materials, when undertaken by any man 
fingly, Mr. Wyndham has offered to the public a fRetch, or 
outline, for the completion of a hiftory of Wiltfhire, to which 
the prefent publication is intended as an introduction. This 
we will lay before our readers, as being, in our opinion, ad- 

mirably calculated to anfwer the defired end; and which, in a 

little time, we fhall hope to find adopted, as well with refpe& 

to the county in gueftion, as of others, whofe hiftories are at 
prefent either not related at all, or, if attempted, imperfeétly 
executed, 

‘THe Pian. 

‘ A general fub{cription to be opened, and no fubfcription to be 
lefs than 251. 

* Every fubfcriber of 50]. to be entitled to one copy of the work, 
When publifhed, and alfo to one copy for each other sol. which he 
may chufe to fubfcribe. ‘The profits arifing from the publication 
to be proportionably divided among all the {ubfcribers in general. 

‘ A committee of five, or more, to have the fole management 
and conduét of the work. 

‘ The fubfcription money to be lodged in the hands of a banker, 
and to be drawn for, as occafion may require, by the order of the 
committee. 

‘ If any perfon fhould wifh to recede from the committee, or 
ould, by any misfortune, be incapable of attending it, the re- 
maining 
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maining part of the committee might elect another in his place. 
And as it does not feem neceflary that every committee-man fhould 
be a fubfcriber, (though, perhaps, the majority of them ought to 
be,) fome ingenious men might be admitted, to whom it might be 
inconvenient to fubfcribe, but whofe affiftance would be very ufe- 
ful and defirable. As foon as 15001. or zoool. fhould be fubfcribed, 
the committee might immediately be chofen, either by the perfonal 
election, or by proxy, or by the recommendatory letters of the fub- 
{cribers. 

‘ The committee, when appointed, might elec their fecretary, 
and proceed upon the work; and as they would foon engage, each 
in their refpective departments, the moft able hiftorians, antigua. 
rians, draught{men, heralds, botanifts, engravers, &c. &c: it feems 
probable that the hiftory of a county, which has hitherto been con- 
fidered as the labour of twenty or thirty years, might eafily be ef- 
fected within the fhort period of three or four. Even this period 
might be fhortened, if the country gentlemen could be perfuaded 
liberally to communicate abitracts of their ancient deeds and papers, 
or at leaft fuffer the committee to employ proper perfons to make 
fuch extracts from them, as might be neceflary toward the perfection 
of the work.?-—— 

‘ Every one moft naturally wifh to fee the hiftory of his property 
traced to its original holder; and no one would blufh to know, 
that his prefent eftate was anciently part of the poffeflions of the 
principal men in this kingdom.’ —— 

‘ If the general fub{cription fhould fal] fhort of my expeétation, 
which I can fcarcely fuppofe, an open and common fubfcription 
might be propofed for the work, as foon as the number and value 
of the volumes can be known, and before any expences attending 
the prefs have been incurred. ‘The certainty of this future fupply 
may enable the committee to proceed in the hiftory, even under the 
difadvantage of a prefent deficiency. 

‘ I thall enly add, that the editor of this volume will gladly con- 
tribute one hundred pounds, either in fupport of this plan, or of 
any other that may be better approved of by the county.’ 

Mr. Wyndham has remarked in his preface, that the an- 
cient and authentic record of Domefday-book, (i.e. a regifter 
of eftates at the time of the Conqueft,) has been univerfally 
efteemed the foundation of Englifh property ; and that it is, 
confequently, to be confidered as the ground-work on which 
all our provincial hiftories muft be erected. Hence the ¢ Extraé’ 
before us; and for the purpofes already ftated. He then pro- 
ceeds to defcribe the original holders of the feveral manors, 
who were known by the diftinétive appellations of Villani, Bor- 
dartt, Coliberti, Cofcez, and Cotarii. As we think oufelves en- 
abled to throw fome additional light on the matter, we fhall 
extract what he has advanced refpecting them. 

‘I thall now procced to the holders of the various parts of the 
manor. ‘The Lord himle!f kept the cdominium, or demefne, in his 
own hands, which was overlooked by tie servi, or fervants, who 
were 
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were aftually annexed to the manor, and were confidered as a por- 
tion of it. The other parts were allotted to the Villani, Bordarii, 
Coliberti, Cofcex, and Cotarii, who, on account. of the lands which 
were afligned to them, were obliged by their tenures to perform the 
yarious offices which the demefné lands required.’——- 

‘ The Villani, who were the originals of our prefent copyhold- 
ers, held their lands by doing the fervices of hufbandry on their 
lord’s demefne, which were, in after-times, commuted for what is 
now called a guif rent.’ 

‘ The Bordarii were alfo holders of land by particular fervices 5 
though it is not precifely known what thofe fervices were. The 
name, indeed, feems to indicate an obligation to fupply the lord 
with provifions of fome kind or other. 

‘ The Coliberti are fappofed to be fifhermen, and were, probably, 
obliged to provide fith for the lord’s table: and, I think, this 
landholder is never mentioned, but in thofe manors wherein is a 
river *, 

© Cofcex and Cotarii have been confidered by our antiquaries as 
fynonymous terms, who define them to be cottagers, occupying 
{mall quantities of land, the poffeffion of which required them to 
fupply the lord with poultry, eggs, and other menial provifions. 
But that there was fome diltin@&tion between the Co/cex and Cotarit, 
will be clearly vifible from the following Extraét, in which they are 
fometimes diftinguifhed with as much precifion as the Villani and 
Bordarii. It may appear, at the firft fight, that one of thefe words 
might denote the cottage, and the other the cottager: this, indeed, 
will not agree with the text; but as [ cannot pretend to mark out 
the difference between them, I mutt be contented, with the autho- 
rity of our gloffaries, to clafs the Co/cex and Cotarii under one and 
the fame name of cottager.’ 

The author appears to be right in his explication of the two 
firft terms, and of the confequent obligations of the people, 
except that the Berdarii were thofe who furnifhed the matter 
with poultry, eggs, &c. and not the Cofcez, or Cotarii—as 
we fhall prefently fhew. With refpect to the third, Coliberti, 
he confiders it as fignifying freedmen. Freedmen they cer- 
tainly were: but this is not faying enough: Coliberti is in- 
tended to point out thofe perfons who were made free by one 





* « { have found reafon, fince the printing part of the following 
theets, to retraé&t my opinion with refpeét to the interpretation of 
Coliberti ; for, on reperufing them, I have obferved that Coliberti 
are noticed among other holders in fome manors, where no appear- 
ance of a river ever exifted. I muft therefore beg the reader to fub- 
ftitute the word freedmen, for filhermen, whenever the latter occurs 
in the tranflation, as I now conceive that Coliberti may be under- 
ftood in the fenfe, that fuch holders might have been freed from 
their fervitude by their lords, but on fome certain conditions, that 
might diftinguifh them from the Liderti, or real freemen.’ 

REV. JULY, 1790. Z and 
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and the fame mafter :—a band of freedmen, and of a particular 


elafs. 

As to the Cz/cez and Cotarii, they were evidently diftin&, as 
Mr. Wyndham has well obferved. He is, therefore, wrong 
in claffing them under the fimple name of cottager. The Co- 
tarii were thofe who held by a free foccage tenure, and who 
were afterward known by the title of Sockmen; a kind of farm- 
ers who provided wheat for their refpective lords—while the 
Cofcez, or, as they are fometimes written, Cofbes, 1. €. Cou- 
chees*, (for the word appears to be derived from the French 
coucher,) were obliged to furnifh the lord and his retinue 
with /odging, whenever they might chufe to demand it. This 
particular privilege of the lords of manors is, in the feudal law, 
pointed out by the term cofhering, (i. €. couchering : couchant, Fr.) 
The word Cofcez, or Cofhes, was, therefore, apparently, cho- 
fen to diftinguifh fuch people from the tenants from whom 
provifions alone were required for the ufe of the lord. 

With regard to the va/ue of the manors, as defcribed in the 
prefent Extract, the author has the following obfervations : 

‘ In order to underftand this valuation properly, the reader mutt 
firft know, that the Norman pound was actually a pound weight of 
filver ; and that it was divided into twenty (perhaps nominal) fhil- 
lings, each fhilling being equal in weight to three of our prefent 
fhillings, as was the Norman pound equal in weight to three of our 
modern pounds. Therefore, to make the value of the lands per- 
Fectly intelligible, we muft multiply the ancient valuation by three, 
by which the money of thofe days will be nearly brought to the 
fame fterling ftandard as the prefent coin. We muft next proceed 
to afcertain, as well as we are able, the proportionate value that 
money bore at that diftant period, to what it does at the prefent in- 
ftanc: though [ am afraid, to do this with any degree of accuracy, 
will be attended with almoft infuperable difficulties.’ 

After remarking, that neither the prices of wheat, nor the 
prices of cattle, will any way affift us in fuch a fpeculation,— 
as in the early times they were both in a very Auctuating ftate, 
—he continues ; 

* If any circumftance could tend to bring this fabjeé&t to a de- 
monftration, it would be the price of Jabour, which, we may na- 
turally fuppofe, mult have been at all times fufficient for the daily 
fupport of the labourer. But as labourers for hire were unknown 
at the time of the furvey, we muft advance fomewhat forward in 
the Englifh hiftory, before we can make any difcovery of that na- 
ture. ‘Ihe earlielt authentic account that I have been able to meet 
with, of the fettled price of labour, is to be feen in Fleetwood’s 
Chronicon Preciofum, p. 129, where, in the year 1351, the daily 
pay of a labourer appears to have been legally fixed at one penny 





* It is formed by the fame analogy as referee, truftee, &c. P 
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and a halfpenny, or nine-pence by the week, which, regulated by 
our prefent ftandard, would be one fhilling and ten-pence. Now, 
I think, a fair conclufion may be made, that in the fpace of near 
300 years, the price of labour might be doubled, and, confequent- 
ly, that labour might have been worth, at the time of the furvey, 
eleven pence of our money by the week. 

¢ if we can thus difcover the proportion between the price of la- 
bour at that period, and at the prefent, we may, probably, not be 
far from folving the queftion. 1 hall take it for granted, that the 
generai price of labour is now feven fhillings a week, and therefore, 
as eleven pence is to feven fhillings, fo will be the differerice of 
the value of money between the time of the furvey and the pre- 
fent period. It will appear by this calculation, that the differ- 
ence is fomething more than feven and a half, and that we mutt 
multiply the valuations in Domefday by twenty-two and a half, 
(the pounds in Domeiday being equal in weight to three fterling 
pounds,) before we can pretend to form any judgment of the 
value affixed to the eftates defcribed in that book.’ 

Mr. Wyndham’s attempt to afcertain the value of money, at 
the early period in queftion, by an inquiry into the price of 
labour; at the fame time obferving, that labourers for hire 
were unknown at the time of the furvey; appears, at firft 
fight, a little extraordinary. He means, however, that had 
labourers for hire been known at the age of which we are 
{peaking, fuch would probably have been their pay ; judging, 
we imagine, in fome fort, from the price of provifions in 
1351: but ftill, it is much more likely, that in the fpace of 
three hundred years, the price of labour, (eftimating it by the 
rates of the markets, ) would be more than doubled. We there~- 
fore think, it may be better placed at nine pence of our money 
per week, at the time of the conqueft, multiplying the valua- 
tions in Domefday by thirty, inftead of twenty-two and an half. 
This will be in exaét proportion with the now eftablifhed 
price of labour, which is feven fhillings and fixpence per week, 
and will agree with the aflertions of hiftorians, that money, 
__ time of the Norman invafion, was ten times its prefent 
value, 

Hida and Carucata, which frequently occur in the regifter, 
have hitherto been confidered as fynonymous terms, Mr. 
Wyndham’s conjeéture refpecting them, viz. that the firft 
was intended to fignify the valuation of the eftate, and the latter. 
the meafurement of the land, is founded on a nice attention to the 
fubject before him, and is very clearly right. 

We here conclude, with exprefling our wifh, that Mr. 
Wyndham’s plan may fpeedily be carried into execution, and 
that he may become its principal direétor, 

A. tb. 
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Aar. 1X. 4 Narrative of the Mutiny on beard his Majefty’s Shig 
Bounty *; and the fubfequent Voyage of Part of the Crew in 
the Ship’s Boat, from Tofoa, one of the Friendly Iflands, to 
Timor, a Dutch Settlement in the Eaft Indies. Written by 
Lieutenant William Bligh. Illuftrated with Charts. 4to. pp. 88. 
7s. Boards. Nicol. 1790. 


NW the latter end of the year 1787, the above-mentioned fhip 
failed from England, under the command of Lieutenant 
Bligh. The object of her voyage was to convey young plants 
of the bread-fruit tree from Otaheite to the Weft Indies, 
where, it was very naturally fuppofec, this ufeful fpectes would 
thrive, and prove a moft valuable acquifition.” The beginning 
of the voyage was profperous. The fhip arrived at Otaheite in 
Odtober 1780; and left that ifland on the 4th of April fol- 
lowing, laden with rors fine bread-fruit plants, befide many 
other valuable fruits of that country,—all in the beft ftate of 
perfection. 

On the 24th of the fame month, they anchored at Anna- 
mooka, one of the Friendly Iflands ; whence they failed on the 
a7th. On the 28th, at night, Mr. Bligh directed his courfe 
toward Tofoa; and on this night, the unfufpected mutiny 
broke out.—To this memorable event, with its diftrefsful con- 
fequences, we owe the prefent very interefting publication. 

On the night of the 28th of April 1789, Mr. Fletcher 
Chriftian, the mafter’s mate, having the morning-watch, 
juft before fun-rife, together with the mafter at arms, the 
gunnef’s mate, and one of the feamen, came into the captain’s 
cabin, while he was afleep, feized him, tied his hands behind 
nis back, and threatened him with inftant death if he made the 
leaft noife. Mr. Bligh, however, called out, loud enough to 
alarm every perfon on board: but in vain, for the reft of the 
confpirators had fecured the officers who were not of their 
party. 

Being hauled out of bed, he was forced on deck in his fhirt; 
fuffering great pain from the tightnefs with which they had 
bound his hands. On his demanding the reafon of fuch vio- 
lence, no other anfwer was given, than threats of inftant 
death, if he did not keep filence. In brief, all remonftrances 
were vain; and Mr. B. was forced into the Jaunch +, to- 
gether with fuch of the officers and feamen as would not join 
the confpirators, to the number of eighteen ; and then, with a 


— —t~ — | 





* A veffel of 215: tons burthen, carrying 4 fix pounders, 4 
{wivels, and 46 men, including every perfon on. board. 
+ An open boat. 
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very fcanty ftock of provifions, and no fire-arms, they were 
configned to the mercy of the ocean. The number of the 
mutineers remaining on board the Bounty, under the com- 
mand of the new Captain, Chriftian, was twenty-five, and they 
were the moft able men of the fhip’s company, 

It feems to be the opinion of Mr. Bligh, that thefe defpe- 
radoes intended to fteer immediately for Otaheite, the land of 
voluptuoufnefs,—whence we may, in time, hear more of them, 
and poffibly of their turning pirates :—pirates, indeed, they 
qere, at the moment when they feized the veffel. . 

With Captain Bligh, when the boat was turned adrift, were 
the mafter, furgeon, botanift, gunner, boatfwain, carpenter, 
two midfhipmen, &c. &c. Their ftock of provifions was 
about fufficient, in the ordinary way of confumption, to laft 
them about five days*. Their objeét was to go to the Eaft 
Indies, a courfe of § mote than 1200 leagues.” ‘The hardfhips 
which they underwent, in this wonderful, and, we believe, 
unparalleled voyage, exceed all that we could have thought 
human nature capable of fuftaining; yet they miraculoufly 
furvived their miferies, and, on the ift of Odtober, arrived 
at Batavia: excepting one man who was killed by the favages, 
when, (in order to get a fupply of bread-fruit and water,) they 
landed at Tofoa, one of the Friendly [flands, and Mr. Nelfon 
the botanift, who died of a fever, after their happy arrival 
{in June) at Timor, a Dutch fettlement, where (more dead 
than alive) they were received with the utmoft kindnefs and 
compaffion ; and where they procured the fchooner, in which 
they proceeded to Batavia. 

During Mr. Bligh’s voyage to Europe, he happily recovered 
his health, which had been greatly injured by his paft fufferings: 
as was the cafe with all his companions. On the ad of 
January 1790, he failed in a Dutch packet from the Cape of 
Good Hope; and on the 4th of March, he landed at Portf- 
mouth.—On this happy occafion, what muft have been his 
feelings! 

We have perufed many accounts of difaftrous voyages, 
hair-breadth efcapes, and all the extremes of wretchednefs, to 
which the adventurous mariner is expofed: but we never met 
with a narrative fo aftonifhing, and, at the fame time, fo un- 
queftionable, with regard to the facts, as this of the fkilful, the 
prudent, the intrepid———but we want words to do complete 
juftice to the merit of Lieutenant Bligh. 

The narrative, of which we here, for the prefent, take 
leave, is given ‘ only as a part of a voyage undertaken for the 





—* Yet they fubfifted, or rather famifoed, on it, for nearly jx weeks, 
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purpofe of easton | the bread-fruit tree from the South-Sea 
iflands to the Weft Indies. ‘The manner in which this expe- 
dition mifcarried, with the fubfequent tranfactions and events, 
‘are here related. This part of the voyage is not firft in the 
order of time, yet the circumftances are fo diftinét from that 
by which it was preceded, that it appears unneceflary to delay 
giving as much early information as poffible, concerning fo 
extraordinary an event. The reft will be laid before the 
‘public as foon as it can be got ready; and, it is intended to 
publifh it in fuch a manner, as will make the account of the 


voyage complete.” ADVERTISEMENT prefixed. G 


= 





Art. X. Fulia, a Novel; interfperfed with fome poetical Pieces. 
By Helen-Maria Williams. 1zmo. 2 Vols, About 250 Pages 
in each Vol. 6s. fewed. Cadell. 1790. 


T° compofe a novel that fhall be univerfally acknowleged 
excellent in all its parts, is an undertaking almoft as diffi- 
cult as to write a good epic poem: for what is a novel, when 
properly conducted, but a kind of humble epic in profe? Yet, 
while few think their genius fufficiently athletic to fuftain the 
Jabour of the former, every ftripling in literature conceives 
himfelf competent to the latter. Hence novels fpring into 
exiftence like infe&ts on the banks of the Nile; and, if we may 
be indulged in another comparifon, cover the fhelves of our 
circulating libraries, as locufts crowd the fields of Afia. heir 
great and growing number is a ferious evil: for, in general, 
they exhibit delufive views of human life; and while they 
‘amufe, frequently poifon the mind, | 
The work now before us is an exception to this cenfure. 
With pleafure, we take this opportunity of announcing Mifs 
Williams’s Julia, fince it not only poflefles no pernicious tend 
ency, but conveys a very ufeful moral*, We will not come 
pliment the lady on an extenfive and accurate knowlege of life; 
nor on having reached the perfection of this fpecies of writing: 
but we muft give her the praife of having framed a fimple, in- 
ftructive, and affecting ftory. Her charaéters are, for the 





*.« The purpofe of thefe pages (fays the advertifement) is to 
‘trace the danger arifing from the uncontrouled indulgence of ftrong 
affeftions: not in, thofe inftances where they lead to the guilty ex- 
ceffes of paflion in a corrupted mind—but when, difapproved by 
reafon, and uncircumfcribed by prudence, they involve even the 
virtuous in calamity: fince under the dominion of paffion, if the 
horror of remorfe may be avoided, mifery at laft is inevitable; and 
though we do not becofie the flaves of vice, we muft yield ourfelves 
the victims of forrow.’ Fea 
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moft part, well drawn. Mr. Seymour conftitutes no unfaith= 
ful picture of our modern men of the world (as they are 
called); nor is Mrs. Chartres a bad reprefentative of thofe ladies 
who compofe the herd in our London card-parties: but Mifs 
Williams’s portrait of Mrs. Chartres’s fervant, efpecially the 
drapery of it, is drawn from an old farce at the play-houfe, not 
from modern life; where, though the fervants in little families, 
pretending to gentility, be frequently awkward, their clothes 
are cut according to the fafhion. Mifs W. likewife, does not 
ufe the Janguage of the card-room, when {fhe talks, vol. ii. 
p. 36, of § fettling the price they were to play for ;’ fhe means 


the Page : 

e have heard of fo many characters like that of Mrs. 
Chartres, (for know, gentle reader, we fometimes defcend 
from our garrets, and talk with thofe who mingle in fafhjonable 


circles,) that we cannot refift giving her picture at full 
. Jength: 

‘ Mrs. Chartres was one of thofe perfons to whom time is 2 
burden, which, without the affiftance of cards, would be infup- 
portable. She confidered whift as the firft end of exiftence, and 
the fole pleafure of fociety; for fhe thought converfation the dulleft 
occupation in the world; and, although the knew there was fucha 
term as friendfhip, her feelings did not convey much force to its 
meaning. Yet, fhe was not infenfible of fome preference towards 
thoie who gave her the beft dinners. A prefent of a brace of wood- 
cocks, of which fhe was remarkably fond, would alfo fecure her 
partial regard, and a young hare never failed to win her heart. 
With too little fenfibility to feel her own deficiencies, and too little 
difcernment to perceive when fhe was treated with contempt, Mrs. 
Chartres could bear neglect without mortification, and derifion 
without refentment. She was perfectly fatisfied with being ad- 
mitted into company, as one who helped to make up the neceffary 
number at a whilt-table, and to act a part, which an automaton, 
with a very little farther improvement in mechanifm, could have 
performed as well. It was fortunate for Mrs. Chartres, that fhe 
was not difficult in her choice of fociety, or rigorous in her de- 
mands of attention and refpect; for fhe found folitude the moft in- 
fupportable of all evils. Her mind refembled an emfty mirror, 
which has no charaéter, no images of its own, borrows every im- 
prefion from fome pafling object, and if left to itfelf, would for 
ever remain vacant.” Vol.ii. p. 22. 

Julia, the heroine, is, of courfe, all beauty and amiablenefs, 
The moral required a melancholy conclufion, but not fo haft 
atermination. We could have wifhed that the tale had been 
more enlivened with incidents: but this defeét is compenfated 
by the richnefs and brilliancy of the fimilfes, which are, per- 
haps, the beft parts of the work. The pieces of poetry, occa- 
fionally introduced, are, in general, elegant; and contiderably 
Z 4 enhance 
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enhance the value of the volumes. We will tranfcribe the 
* Sonnet to Hope,’ as a fhort {pecimen : 
* Sonnet to Hope. 
¢ Oh, ever fkill’d to wear the form we love! 

To bid the fhapes of fear and grief depart, 

Come, gentle Hope! with one gay {mile remove 

The lafting fadnefs of an aching heart. 

Thy voice, benign enchantrefs! let me hear; 

Say that for me fome pleafures yet fhall bloom! 

That fancy’s radiance, friendfhip’s precious tear, 

Shall foften, or fhall chace, misfortune’s gloom.— 

But come not glowing in the dazzling ray 

Which once with dear illufions charm’d my eye! 

Oh ftrew no more, fweet flatterer! on my way 

The flowers I fondly thought too bright to die. 

_. Vifions lefs fair will footh my penfive breaft, 
That afks not happinefs, but longs for reft.’ Moo-y 





Art. XI. An Epitome of the Hiftory of Europe, from the Reign of 
Charlemagne, to the Beginning of the Reign of George lil. By 
Sir William O’Dogherty. 8vo. 6s. Boards. Hookham. 1788. 


A HISTORY of Europe during a period of upward of a thou- 
fand years, is here comprifed in an o€tavo volume of 
460 pages. The Iliad in a nut-fhell! Nothing is feen with 
diftin&tnefs*. Event is huddled on event, in a manner that 
Jeaves the mind unfatisfied with refpect to the motives by 
which the feveral actors on this great and extenfive theatre 
have from time to time been influenced ; and which the poli- 
tician is neceflarily defirous of knowing, fince it is from fuch 
acquaintance only that he is enabled to determine as to the 
reafonablene/s of their quarrels, and on the wars in which he 
finds them fo repeatedly engaged. ‘The author, indeed, in his 
preface, has anticipated this obje€tion, and remarked on it in 
the following words: 

‘ The author is well aware that many may objeé& to this mode 
of ftudying hiftory, and fay it is ufelefs, as it only tends to 
charge the memory with a number of dates, and the names of per- 
fons and events. That the real ufe of hiftory does not confift in 
knowing what has been done, without penetrating into the caufes 
of actions, &c.—But are the reafons alleged by authors for certain 
actions always the true motives that urged thefe actions? Surely no. 
Manifeftos of princes frequently hold out falfe lights; and if the 
height of policy confifts in concealment, how can any hiftorian at 
the diftance of feveral centuries (nay even when only a few years 





* To this it will probably be aniwered, that the work is given 
to the public merely as an epitome: but even an epitome may be 
too concife. | 
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have elapfed) have the great fagacity to penetrate into the hidden 
recefles of the mind, unravel the mazes of a cabinet, or difcriminate 
chance from defign? To fay that we can, is paying too great a 
compliment to human faculties; and all we can learn from thole 
who decide in that moft peremptory manner, is the opinion of the 
hiftorian, which may, or may not, be well founded.’ 

This is ftarting rather too widely from the point: for 
though we are unable to penetrate into the hidden receffes of the 
mind, we certainly may draw conclufions from the actions of 
men, and thence deliver our cpinion with confidence. Nay, it 
very rarely happens that the {pring of thofe actions can long be 
concealed from the world, fo many are the circumftances at- 
tendant on them, and which confequently lead to the develope 
ment of the whole. 

¢ This work (fays the advertifement) pretends to be little 
more than a chronological feries of facts.” Such a compilation 
may, perhaps, be ufeful. “lhough it fhould be remarked, that 
the author has fometimes omitted incidents which, by many, 
may be thought interefting ; and he has, at other times, re- 
lated anecdotes which are known to have had their origin only 
in vulgar opinions and prejudices. ‘To point them out, is here 
unneceflary, 

If ftyle is genius, as a critic of eminence has declared it to be, 
Sir William O’Dogherty has little chance of being diftinguifh- 
ed above the crowd. We obferve, in many parts of this per 
formance, an extraordinary poverty of language. We will 
tranfcribe a paflage or two from the book, to prove the truth 
of our affertion; and in hope that the writer, fhould he engage 
in any future effay, will be more attentive to the graces of 
compofition, to the harmony of his periods, and to the force 
of his general expreffion. 

‘ Charles, with his train of three hundred Swedes, en- 
camped near Bender, and was generoully treated by the court 
of Conftantinople ; but he wanted that they fhould arm in his 
favour.”—* At the clofe of the laft campaign, the dominions of 
his Pruffian Majefty, whofe forces were much cut down, lay 
entirely at the mercy of his enemies,’——* Prince Charles dili- 
gently pafled the Rhine, without lofs, like a great general, who 
cannot be furprifed: but however rapid his march, it was not 
fo fpeedy as the conqueft of the Pruffians, and though he could 
not prevent them, [prevent the Pruffians from doing what? 
where is the fubftantive?] he had the honour of repairing the 
misfortune.’——* The abilities of Olivarez was infinitely fupe- 
tior, &c,’——* Charles enraged at this new treaty, went to find * 
the Grand Vizier.’ 


* Alloit trouver. From this, and other fimilar expreflions, we 
fuppoie this work to be originally of French manufacture. 
| Not 
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Not to enlarge on flight defects, however, we agree 
with this writer, that abridgments are not without their ufe; 
that they are not ill adapted to the generality of readers; and 
that a compendium may be confidered, with refpect to hiftory 
at large, ¢ as a map is to the extent of geography: it may 
point out the general outlines of countries, though it doth not 
enumerate every town or village in any one diftrict.’ | 

To conclude, in the words of the author, in the laft para. 
graph of his preface, * The work before us is only an Epitome 
vy the modern Hiftary of Europe. It aflumes not the title of an 
diftory: if, therefore, the author does all he promifes, he 

? 


hopes he fhall not be condemned for not doing more. A.B 
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Art. XII. Mammuth, or, Human Nature difplayed on a Grand 
Scale: in a Tour with the Tinkers into the inland Parts of 
Africa: by the Man of the Moon. 1zmo. 2 Vols. 6s. fewed. 
Murray. 1789. 

Tour, fo much out of the ordinary road, furely merited 
an earlier notice, efpecially as it appears to be the work of 

a man, who has furveyed various paths of !ife, and who is 

capable of delineating them with a {trong pencil: but an acci- 

dent has kept the article back. 

We approve not Dr. Thomfon’s politics, nor his per- 
fonalities. His indelicacies he would probably juftify by the 
examples of Lucian, of Apuleius, and of Swift,—authors from 
whom he feems to have learned the happy talent of being ro- 
mantic without extravagance, and eccentric without abfurdity ; 
and whom, in many parts of the prefent work, he rivals in 
vigour of invention and depth of obfervation. The Tour 
with the Tinkers is, befide, replete with learning; more fo, 
indeed, than may be deemed allowable in a work of humour, 
that aims at being generally read. Thofe perfons, however, 
who are not qualified to comprehend the reafonings of the 
Mammuthian Hierophant, will be entertained with the ad- 
ventures of the gypfies, with whofe manners and myfteries the 
Doétor feems to be well acquainted. 

The tendency of the work is falutary, and its defign is 
liberal, fince the moral of the whole may be fummed up in the 
following words: 

* It is difficult to pronounce what is natural, and what unnatural, 
in a being of fuch boundlefs verfatilicy as man. Were he guided 
merely by inftinét, or could he completely matter the qualities and 
relations of things by his reafon, his views would be fteady, and 
his conduc would be conftant. But his knowledge is imperfect, 
and his opinions, nay his perceptions, vary with his varying fitua- 
tion. Continually agitated between his intellectual and his animal 

Powers, 
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owers, he is the only rifible creature in the world, and the only fir 
object of laughter. It becomes us therefore to treat each other 
with indulgence, and to deiiberate well, before we bring mutual 
charges of ignorance and error.” Vol. fi. p. 272. 
There are fome defects and redundancies in the ftyle; which, 
however, like that of moft of the Doctor’s works, is, in gene~ 


ral, copious, lively, and expreffive. Gil. 
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Art. XIII. The Englifh Peerage, &c. 


[ Article concluded from the Review for May. | 


I’ our former article, we gave a compendious view of the rife 
and progrefs of heraldry, from its commencement to the 
prefent period: to that account we fhall only add, that though 
the phrafe, coats of arms, is ftill in general ufe, a knight with his 
arms blazoned on his coat, if feen at prefent, would be con- 
fidered as the hero of a puppet-fhew. Heraldry, however, has 
become the means of preferving the remembrance of great 
actions, though it is frequently the regiftry of unmerited 
honours. Its ancient punctilios are fo much on the decline, 
that arms are not now purchafed at the hazard of life, but at 
the Heralds’-office. Vhe following anecdote will illuftrate what 
we here advance: 

One of our Anglo-India Nabobs having befpoken a carriage, 
the coachmaker waited on him, to afk what arms he mutt paint. 
© Arms, pray—what are moft in fafhion?’? The coachmaker, 
who, by trade, had fome knowlege of the fubject, perceiving 
his cuftomer’s ignorance, knew not what to anfwer. The 
Nabob demanded whether he did not keep patterns? the artift 
replied, if he would pleafe to call in at his work-fhop, he might 
fee feveral, on the carriages of the nobility and gentry. ‘The 
Nabob called, and, fixing his eye on the moft fplendid carriage 
in the place, faid, ** Aye, thefe will do.”—*‘* Sir,” faid the 
artift, ‘* thefe are the arms of the Earl of .’—** So 
much the better; they are fafhionable: let me have them; 
but only let this black be green, and that lion a griffin.” 
This additional trait of ignorance relieved the coachmaker 
from his embarraflment; and, with a few other disfigurements, 
the Nabob was obeyed. 

On a firft view, and from former examples, a man of tafte 
would pronounce a hiftory of the peerage to be a dry unpro- 
mifing fubjedt, ill calculated for claffical writing, or for con- 
ftituting the grand beauty of a whole. The laborious and 
minute Collins had been profufe of his materials; he had be- 
{towed all the gleanings of his commom-place book on his 
| readers ; 
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readers; he had recorded names that were nowhere to be found 
but in charters, parchment decds, and parifh reyifters; he had 
inferted every thing, from a belief that nothing ought to be 
omitted, or, perhaps, becaufe his half-digefted materials had 
coft him much time and trouble to collet. His work has its 
ufe: minutie may, in certain cafes, be wanted; and may 
theré be found: but a mere compiler only would imitate his 
plan. ‘The exact dates and adventures of men, women, and 
children, diftinguifhed by nothing but by having exifted, with 
copious extracts from laft wills, bequefts, deeds of gift, char 
ters of hofpitals, gazettes, hiftories, chronicles, and every 
fpecies of record, are of two inlignificant and heterogeneous a 
nature to bear repetition. | 

The plan of the Englifh Peerage, now before us, is very 
different. It is fimple, perfpicuous, and uniform. 

We find in each article, 

J. The origin of the family. 

11. An account of every perfon in that family, who had 
been diftinguifhed for ability, memorable ations, commands, 
high offices, and dignities. 

111. A detail of the birth, marriages, promotions, and titles, 
of the living perfons of the family. All deceafed perfons, who 
lived unnoticed, are omitted: but the number of defcents is 
accurately marked, 

tv. To literature, particular attention is paid. Few, and, 
if we may truft our memory, fcarcely any, peers or their colla- 
terals are left unnoticed, who by their writings, or by their 
patronage of men of learning, have attempted to aid the progrefs 
of arts and ufeful fcience. 

v. We know not if the extinct peerage in this work be yet 
rendered abfolutely complete: but it is much more fo, as well 
as more fy{tematical, than any we have before feen. 

vi. Some articles, fuch as thofe of Grey, Abergavenny, 
Dacre, and others, we oblerve, are improved, by additions not 
to be found in Coliins and his fucceffors. 

Thus much we have held it our duty to fay of the plan of a 
work, which, on examination, we cannot but approve, Our 
approbation, however, in this, as in almoft every other in- 
ftance, is not entire. While we difcover an uniform attention 
to fimplicity, and a rejection of every thing in itfelf infigni- 
ficant, we have occafionally obferved an omiffion of circum- 
{tances that merited infertion. 

Here we muft remark, alfo, that we think the compiler of 
this work would have done well in adding to the account of 
each nobleman, a defeription of his arms, and his motto, with a 
tranflation; and here, likewife, we would obferve that the 
13 mottos, 
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mottos, in the plates, are not always correctly given, and that 
they are, in fome inftances, wholly omitted: as in thofe of the 
Duke of Northumberland, and the Barons Clifford, Bayot, and 
Suffield. “Ihe peers who were Jately raifed to higher degrees, 
here remain in their former ftations, viz. the Marquifles of 
Salifbury, Bath, and Townfhend, as Earls and Vifcounts ; 
and the Earl of Mount Edgecumbe as Vifcount: but this laft 
defect relates only to a few inftances, and was, we fuppofe, 
unavoidable, as the fheets in which thofe titles are to be 
fought, were, perhaps, printed off before thofe promotions took 
lace. 

The author fhews that he had a proper fenfe of the dignified 
part of his fubjecét; and he has frequently given abftra&ts of 
characters which, though fhort, may be faid to be full, and to 
make their defired impreffion on the mind: but there are fome 
few, concerning which, having read, we feel a latent defire to 
know more. 

Of the ftyle, we remark, that its predominant quality is a 
uniform method-of relating circumitances of which there is an 
unceafing repetition. “Though this was’ judicious, it gave rife 
to an inconvenience, which, perhaps, could not have been ob- 
viated, without incurring one ftill greater. In the enumera- 
tion of family iflue, a parenthefis occafionally occurs, by a 
brief {tatement of what happened to one particular branch of 
the family ; and in the following period, the reader, tll habi- 
tuated to the author’s manner, is obliged to look back, to learn 
who is the father of the perfon next mentioned. ‘The difficulty, 
however, is foon overcome, when it is perceived that the 
method and phrafeology of thefe details, are invariable. 

On the elegance of the engravings of the arms, and on the 
novelty with which they are defigned, much praife may be be- 
ftowed. We know not, indeed, whether the ttri&t adherents 
to habit and cuftom, may not object to the variety of the atti- 
tudes of the fupporters; which, previoufly to this work, had 
heen erect ; and, if quadrupeds, on their hind legs. ‘The pro- 
priety of this pofture feems to have been fuggefted by their 
fuppofed office, to fupport, or bear up, the fhield: but, not 
to mention the highly picturefque effect produced, the attitudes 
of the fupporters, as varied in this new peerage, fhew the 
former method was far from being the moft natural, and pro- 
bable, by which the fupporters might perform their office. 
The danger of blame, however, has been incurred by the artift 
in. fame few inftances; in which, being more mindful of the 
precepts.of drawing than of the formalities of heraldry, he has 
relieved his figures, by fhading the fhield; which, had he not 
taken care not to give his lines either a horizontal or a per- 
pendiculag 
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pendicular dire€tion, might have mifled, and, as it is, may 


chance to offend, the learned and the punétilious in the fcience 
of heraldry. It may alfo be remarked, that, in many ins 
ftances, the coronet being placed in a leaning pofture, in con- 
formity to that of the fhield, gives the idea that the poffeffor is 
in danger of lofing this {plendid ornament: for it appears to be 
haftily falling to the ground. 

We fhall now proceed to give our readers a fpecimen of the 
author’s ftyle, by an extraé&t from the work itfelf. For this 
purpofe, we have felected the account of a great man, whofe 
public virtue and extenfive genius have been rarely equalled ; 


we mean that of Pitt, Earl of Chatham. 
¢ William, firft earl of Chatham, was younger brother of 
Thomas, father of ‘l‘homas lord Camelford. He early engaged in 
the oppofition to Sir Robert Walpole, and by a beauty and energy 
of elocution, of which this country had hitherto afforded no ex- 
ample, acquired a very extenfive popularity. In conformity to the 
practice of the Oppofition of that period, he accepted = February 
1737, an office in the houfehold of Frederic prince of Wales, being 
appointed one of the grooms of his bedchamber; and in the year 
1744, received a legacy of ten thoufand pounds, which was be- 
queathed to him by Sarah, confort of John Churchil duke of Marl- 
borough, ‘* upon account of his merit in the noble defence he had 
made for the fupport of the laws of England, and to prevent the ruin 
of hiscountry.”” Having refigned his office in the houfehold of the 
prince of Wales, he was appointed, 6 May 1746, paymafter general of 
his majefty’s forces, in which employment he continued till November 
1755, and fignalized his difintereftednefs by refufing to make any 
advantage of the public money which was placed in his hands. 
The war which broke out at this period, was attended in its com- 
mencement with feveral difaftrous events, particularly the capture 
of Minorca; and, the adminiftration becoming in a high degree 
unpopular, the voice of the nation called for the appointment of 
Mr. Pitt to the condu& of public affairs. He was accordingly no- 
minated, 4 December 1756, one of his majefty’s principal fecre- 
taries of ftate. From this office he was difmiffed 9 April 1757, and 
reinflated 29 June in the fame year. His adminiftration was at- 
tended with the moft brilliant fuccefs; the French being defeated 
at fea off Belleifle and Cape Lagos, and their navy deftroyed ; the 
province of Canada being completely fubdued; and the king of 
Proflia, our only ally, effectually fupported by the fuccefsful pro- 
ceedings of prince Ferdinand of Brunfwic. Mr. Pitt refigned the 
feals of fecretary of flate 5 Oftober 1761, and obtained a peerage 
for his lady, and a penfion of three thoufand pounds for the joint 
lives of himfelf, his confort, and his eldeft fon. In the year 1763, 
Sir William Pynfent, of Burton Pynfent, in the county of Somer- 
fet, baronet, bequeathed to Mr. Pitt the bulk of his fortune in 
confideration of the fervices he had rendered to his country. After 
his refignation, many attempts were made to eftablifh a permanent 
government; but thefe proving ineffectual, he was again called _ 
2 office 
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office 30 July 1766, conftituted lord keeper of the privy feal, and 
created vifcount Pitt of Burton Pynfent, and earl of Chatham. 
Mr. Pitt had been from his early youth the martyr of an hereditary 
gout, and foon after this period was rendered incapable by that in- 
frmity of attending to public bufinefs. He refigned the place of 
lord keeper of the privy feal 2 November 1768. Lord Chatham 
direéted his laft parliamentary efforts to a vigorous oppofition to the 
American war; but, it being at length propofed in the houfe of 
lords 8 April 1778 to recognize the American independence, the 
propofition was vehemently oppofed by lord Chatham, who was 
{eized with a fudden illnefs in the courfe of the debate, and died in 
the following month. He was buried in Weftminfter Abbey at the 
public expence ; and it was voted by parliament that a monument 
fhoutd be erected to his memory, and that an annuity of four thou- 
fand pounds fhould be annexed to the inheritors of his title for 
evere” 

As a brief fummary of our opinion, we fhall only add, that 
this was a work abfolutely wanting. Previoufly to this publica- 
tion, we poflefled no clear, concife, and claflical account of 
our noble families ; the high worth of truly elevated characters 
was buried under a mafs of uninterefting materials. Vanity, 
indeed, may take offence, when it finds a laconic narrative of 
defcents, offices, and honors, which it is not known at pre- 
fent how they were acquired; while thofe who can boaft the 
eflence of nobility, will receive entire fatisfattion. No emi- 
nent perfons have been treated with neglect; though the author, 
in conformity to his fubject and his plan, has forborne to in- 
vade the more ample province of hiftory. Mur. 





Art. XIV. Hints, &c. fubmitted to the ferious Attention of the 
Clergy, Nobility, and Gentry newly affociated: by a Layman, 
a Friend to the true Principles of the Conftitution, in Church and 
State, and to religious and civil Liberty. The fourth Editiox, 
revifed, with Additions. 8vo. pp.8o. 1s. White. 1790. 


HIs excellent tract, recommending a revifal of the liturgy; 
and difcufling fome other pcints of a fimilar nature, is 
how generally underftood to be the production of a nobleman 
who, fome few years back, was at the head of affairs in this 
Country. It is not, however, the rank of the author, but its 
own intrinfic merit,—the general attention that it has excited,— 
and the able pens that it has called forth, both in oppofition to 
it, and in fupport of it, that induce us to notice it now, a third 
lime, See Rev. vol. Ixxx, p. 186 and 562. The gentle and 
liberal fpirit, the unaffe&ted candour and moderation, di fufed 
over the original work, convinced us of the goodnefs of the 
Writer’s intentions, when we firft perufed it. The readinefs of 
Sonceffion, and the defire of accommodation, that have diated 
the 
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the prefent alterations, which however are not very numerous 
nor important, have greatly ftrengthened and confirmed our 
opinion. The principal addition that occurs to us is a new 
hint, which we think not unfeafonable; * a hint to thofe high 
church-men, who have lately, on more occafions than one, 
fomewhat unbecomingly, and fomewhat incautioufly, thewn 
what fpirit they are of, to have lefs of toleration in their lan» 
guage, and more of it in their conduct.’ 

The great principle which forms the bafis of this well. 
written pamphlet; (that an ecclefiaftical reform would tend 
greatly to the increale of piety and morality ;) though it has 
been {neered at, and treated with contempt, refts, we are fatif- 
fied, on a firm and folid foundation. The number of thofe 
who abfent themfelves from the eftablifhed worfhip, from mo- 
tives of abfolute difguft, is perhaps muth larger than fome are 
willing to believe: but this is not all. The mifchief does not 
end here. The caufe of virtue and morality fuftains the wideft 
and decpeft injury, not from the abfence of thofe confcientious 
perfons who are kept away by pcfitive diflike, but from the 
languor, or the levity, of thofe carelefs worfhippers who attend 
with indifference ; and where fhal] the great fource of this in- 
difference be fought, or where fhall it be found, fo likely and 
fo truly, as in the imperfections of our church-fervice f 

Public worfhip, to be efficacious and ufeful, fhould be plain 
and fimple. It fhould rigidly exclude every thing unmeaning; 
every thing fuperfluous; every thing intricate. Noife and 
nontenfe may raife the tranfient fervor of enthufiafm: prolixity 
and repetition may generate the external grimace of hypocrify: 
myftery and ceremony may produce the lifelefs formality of 
fuperftition: but fenfe and reafon only, can kindle, and keep 
alive, the fteady flame of folid and true piety. Thefe only, 
can produce that moral and habitual devotion, which will be 
carried abroad into the world, and extended to every relation 
and tranfaction of life. Rituals and fervice-books, therefore, 
fhould be clear and perfpicuous, rational and intelligible; in 
every part. They fhould be entirely free from all obfolete 
phrafes; from all ambiguous expreflions; from all needlefs re- 
petitions; from all doctrinal obfcurities. They fhould be made 
as level as poffible, in every, the minuteft, article and circume 
ftance, to the meaneft underftanding. 

Will the moft partial admirer of our eftablifhed church fay 
that this is the cafe with her liturgy? As it now ftands, is it 
not, in many points, quite the reverfe? And is it not to this 
ftate of things, that we owe much of that coldnefs and torpi- 
dity, that. giddinefs and inattention, fo vifible in our churches 


and chapels? Is it not to the long-continuance of them in 
this 
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this ftate, that we owe that fubverfion which has taken place in 
the ideas of men refpecting the national worfhip; by which the 
fermon, becaufe it is accommodated to the citcumftances of 
the times, and generally is, or aims to be, intelligible; by 
which, we fay, the fermon, which, in the infancy of our 
eftablifhment, was but the auxiliary, is now, in the eyes of 
moft men, become the principal ; while the prayers are neglected 
as infignificant and unimportant; though the latter are un+ 
queftionably, in their own nature, much more effential, and 
capable, if cleared of all improprieties and objections, of pro- 
ducing a much more beneficial influence on the heart and life, 
than the former? Is it not to the continue! operation of the 
fame caufe, that we owe thofe vulgar notions fo prevalent 
among the unthinking mafs of worfhippers, both high and lows 
that there are parts of the fervice with which the congtegation 
have little or nothing to do: that their duty, at times, is to be 
fpectators, rather than actors, in what is faid and done: that 
they do all that is required as neceflary, on their part, to keep 
the Sabbath, provided they be not ab/ent in body: but never 
fuppofe that their {piritual guides, who framed the liturgy, and 
on whom they rely with implicit faith, ever intended that they 
fhould be prefent in fpirit univerfally, in all parts of the fervice? 
Thefe grofs notions, that there are parts of our worfhip with 
which the congregation are wholly unconcerned ; parts which 
are above their capacity; beyond their fphere; with which it 
does not become them to interfere; will help to account for 
that complacency with which, it has been faid, and faid too 
with feeming fatisfaction, that the bulk of the people fubmit 
to the religion of the ftate. Yes, they do fubmit with compla- 
cency, we would rather fay, with fhocking and deltructive in- 
difference, to the worfhip of the ftate. Why? For this very 
reafon, that they think it #s the worfhip of the ftate; the worfhip 
6f the prieft; or any body’s worfhip, rather than their worthip: 
a worthip compofed, in many parts, of ftate property, allowing 
them no claim either of poflefion or ufe: a worfhip, much of it, 
Contrived to anfwer the ends of ftate-regularity, ftate-formality, 
or fome other purpofes of ftate, they know not what, neither do 
they inquire: but never, as they conceive, direéted, throughout, 
to the practical purpofe of regulating and teforming the morals 
of private individuals, 

It has likewife been faid, by thafe who have contended 
égainft the principle of the prefent writer, that fuch as are re- 
trained by their confciences from jcining in our public wore 
ip, © are not deferving of particular regard fort their num- 
bers ; inafmuch as the bulk of the people, whete no unduc arts 
are employed to perplex their under{tandings, do not ufually 
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trouble themfelves or their neighbours with theological niceties.’ 
This may be very true: but if thefe niceties force themfelves 
on us, whether we will or not, at every turn and corner of the 
public fervice, what is to be done in fuch a fituation? Men, 
fo circumftanced, mutt either puzzle themfelves with difficul- 
ties, or flip over many things with indifference; they muft 
either be curioufly inquifitive, or coldly negligent; they muft 
either perplex their underftandings, or fupprefs their devotions, 
Of thefe two evils, the great majority of men ufually choofe the 
laft, though poffibly it be not the leaft; and hence arifes much 
of that want of intereft and concern in what pafles within our 
churches ; and much of that want of principle which we la- 
ment without. ‘Thefe things, furely, deferve particular req 
ard. 
, We would enlarge on this topic: but what we have faid, 
will, we truft, be fufficient to jultify * the noble author of the 
‘ Hints ;’ and to fhew the ftrength of the ground which he 


has taken. Pear. 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For JUL Y, 1790. 


LAW. 


Art. 15. 4 Dialogue on the Revenue Laws, between a Magiftrates 
a Lawyer, a Courtier, and an Anti-Courtier. 8vo. pp. 19%. 
38. fewed, -Egertons. 1790. 


HE public are greatly indebted to every gentleman of independent 

fortune and principles, who executes, with ability, integrity, 
and humanity, the office of jultice of the peace. It is much to be 
lamented that many perfons, who are qualified for the difcharge of 
this important truft, are with-held from undertaking it by @ 
blameable love of eafe; and it is likewife to be apprehended that 
fome are deterred from it, by the unpopularity that attends the in- 
fi:ction, by a fummary procefs, of the heavy and increafing penalties 
of che revenue laws. The confequence is, that if men of character 
will not execute the office, it falls into the hands of thofe who are 


too often wholly unfit for it, and who proftitute the dignity of 


magiftracy, and render it odious in the eyes of the people. 

‘The fubje& of difcoffion in the Dialogue before us, is the feverity 
of fome of the laws now in being, and particularly of the modern 
ftamp acts; and the author eadeavours to recommend a larger 
power of mitigating the penalties to be velted in the difcretion of 
the magiftrates. 


—!), 





* Arche fame time, as ardent weil-wifhers to our national church, 
we (rull, that we are ourfelves jultified, in thus earneit!y recommend- 
ing the prefent truly important Hints. 
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This tract is evidently the production of a man of talents and 
literature. If we were difpofed to hazard a conjecture, we fhould 
attribute it to the fame pen to which the public are indebted for 
fome ingenious ** Maxims and Reflections’ that made their ap- 

arance a few years ago*. We found this conjedture on a fimi- 
Jarity of ftyle and fentiment, that cannot be the refult of accident. T. 


Art. 16. Imprifonment for Debt unconftitutional and opprefive, 
proved from the fundamental Principles of the Britifh Conftitu- 
tion, and the Rights of Nature. By Edward Farley, Efq. 8vo. 
pp.160. 2s. 6d. Boards. Hookham. 

Mr. Farley is an enemy to the practice of imprifonment for debt, 
and an equal enemy to lawyers, who receive no quarter from him 
in the courfe of this pamphlet. ‘ The great evil of the prefent day,’ 
fayshe, * is, that the framing acts of parliament is entrufled to 
lawyers, who, in general, fo confound the letter with the {pirit of 
the Jaw, that it often requires two acts of parliament to explain one; 
and the intricacy of the law at prefent is fuch, that men of plain 
underitandings are afraid of calling the lawyers to account, and 
thereby fuffer the moft flagrant acts of injuftice, oppreffion, and ex- 
tortion, to be committed.” He, however, expeéts to be more fuc- 
cefsful in his attacks on them than former affailants. * 1 endea- 
vour to Convince mankind that the creditor and debtor are both 
injured by the practice of imprifonment for debt, and mean to fub- 
ftantiate it by refpectable evidence before parliament; when, I 
doubt not, the confent of maakind will be given to aboliih fo great a 
national evil.” At what time Mr. Fariey means to try his powers 
on this fubjeét, we are not informed. Eighteen months, (durin 
which time his work has been accidentally overlooked,) have elapfed 
without our hearing that the doors of the King’s Bench, or the 
Fleet, have been opened to difcharge their numerous inhabicants. 
The lawyers, ‘ who have done more harm to this couniry than the 
plague, the peftilence, or the fword of tyrants,’ ftill continue their 
depredations; and though the people of France have, fince this 
publication, got rid of their King’s power to iffue Jettres de cachet, 
we, unhappy people! are ftill peftered with what our author, not 
difdaining a pan, calls (p.g1) letters to catch him. Mr. Farley has 
alfo treated us with fome exceilent verfes, which cannot but havea 
great effect in his application to parliament. To be ferious, how- 
ever, On a ferious fubject, we, in common with many confiderate 
men, fhould rejoice to fee fome means pointed out which would 
render imprisonment for debt unneceflary. Many plans have been 
Propofed, moft of them vifionary, or likely to be attended with 
worfe evils than thofe already experienced. Mr. Farley has afforded 
Us nO new information on the fubjeé&t. The fame objections are 
here produced, the fame complaints are repeated, and the fame re- 
medies are preicribed. When the evils of which he complains 
are removed, we apprehend more powerful aid muft be called in 
to effect fo important a defign, than is to be found in the prefent 


work, Re fi. 


—. 





* See Monthly Review, vol. Ixx. p.198. 
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Art. 17. The Laws of Mafters and Servants confidered; with Ob. 
fervations on a Bill intended to be offered to Parliament, to pre. 
vent the forging and counterfeiting of Certificate of Servants’ 
Charaéters. To which is added, An Account of a Society formed 
for the Increafe and Encouragement of good Servants. By 
J. Huntingford, Gent. Secretary to the Society. 8vo. pp.124, 
zs. 6d. fewed. Brooke. 1790. 

After a profufion of learning on the ftate and condition of fer- 
vants in various periods of our hiftory, we come to the main purpofe 
of this publication, which is to recommend a new inftitution for the 
encouragement of good fervants; concluding with a modeft hint, 
that fervants having a certificate of their characters duly filled up, 
according to the form prefcribed by the fociety, leaving the fame 
with Mr. J. Gray, bookfeller and ttationer in Glafshoufe-ftreet, 
Golden-fquare, may have notice every day, (Sunday excepted,) 
between the hours of ten and three, of any members of the fociety 
in want of fuch fervants! ‘ 


Art. 18. The Duty of Conftables, containing Inftructions to Con- 
ftables, Petty Contftables, Headboroughs, ‘I'ything-Men, &c. 
in the feveral Particulars of their Office. 8vo. pp.30. 6d. 
Robinfons. 

We underftand that thefe very ufeful inftru@ions are publifhed by 
the direction of the fociety for carrying his Majefty’s late proclama- 
tion into effect, and are defigned to affift in the prefervation of 
peace, decency, and good order, in the community, and a more 
vigorous enforcement of the laws; thofe, efpecially, wherein the 
morals of the lower order of people are concerned. We cannot help 
wifhing that thefe inftructions were put into the hands of every high- 
conftable, petty-conftable, and tything-man, &c. at the time of 
their being {worn into their offices. 


MEDICAL. 


Art. 19. Thoughts upon the Means of preferving the Health of the Poor, 
by Prevention and Supprefflion of Epidemic Fevers. Addrefled 
to the Inhabitants of Mancheiter, and of the feveral populous 
trading Towns conneéted with it. By the Rev. Sir William 
Clerke, Bart. ReGtor of Bury, in the County of Lancalier. 8vo. | 
pp-27- 6d. Johnfon. 1790. 

The attention of the benevolent author of this pamphlet was di- 
rected to this fubject, in confequence of a fevere epidemic fever, 
with which the inhabitants of Manchefter and its neighbourhood 
were afflicted. ‘The principal parts of thefe judicious obfervations are 
taken from Mr. Howard and Dr. Percival. Like the former of thele 
gentlemen, Sir William ftrongly recommends the white-wafhing of 
the houfes of the poorer clafs, twice in a year; and we are happy to 
find that the expence, attending this ufeful practice, is fo trifling, 
as fearcely to prove an obftacle to its becoming general. ‘ One 
horfe-load of lime, which, at Manchefter, cofts 1s. 2d. will be fuf- 
ficient to white-wafh about a dozen cottage houfes.’ ) 

The * excellent rules of prevention and fuppreffion of epidemi¢ 
fevers,’ are felecied from the obiervations of Dr. Percival. "A 
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SLAVE TRADE. 


Art. 20. Speech delivered at a free Conference between the Council 
and Affembly of Jamaica, held the 25th of November 17389, on 
the Subjeét of Mr. Wilberforce’s Propofitions in the Houfe of 
Commons, concerning the Slave Trade. By Bryan Edwards, 
Efg. Member of the Affembly of the faid Ifland. 8vo. pp.72. 
zs. Debrett. 1790. . 
This gentleman appears to be a fenfible and able advocate for the 

caufe which he has undertaken to defend. Well acquainted with 

the traffic, the country, and other circumftances, he muft be quali- 
fied for an inquiry of this kind; although it fhould, at the fame 
time, be fuppofed that his habits and purfuits may have given him 
fome bias to one fide of the queftion. The pamphlet is indeed not 
merely to be confidered as declaring the fentiments of an individual, 
but thofe of the Council and Affembly of Jamaica; and, accord- 
ingly, the different fubjects here illuftrated and difcufled, are 
difpofed into twelve refolutions, which may be received as the 
authoritative language and determination of the government and 
inhabitants of that ifland. Mr. Wilberforce is regarded with great 
refpect, at the fame time that his affertions are freely canvaffed. 

One inftance is produced, of which this writer fays, ‘ I muft be free 

to charge him with a failure of his ufual candor and fairnefs.? The 

immediate fubje& of this remark is, the manner in which Mr. 

Wilberforce has formed the calculations whence he deduces the 

welcome and defirable conclufion, ‘ that no confiderable permanent 

inconvenience would refult from difcontinuing farther im portations’ 
of Negroes. If, in this particular, he has miftaken his ground, we 
are furry for it; yet we cannot fay that Mr. Edwards affords that 
clear and perfect fatisfattion concerning it, which we fhould expect. 
The treatment which Mr. Clarkfon* receives, is not equally 
favourab!e. He is mentioned with a degree of contempt; even as 
unworthy of credit; and concerning fome of his affertions, it is 
faid, that shey are moft fcandaloufly falfe, cruel, and wicked. It 
is not for us to enter into thete charges. ‘The pamphlet before us, 
however, advances nothing to prove the morality, or lawfuinefs, of 
this traffic in the human /pecies: nay, the author afferts without 
hefitation, that, did all the European nations concur, ‘ it eught to be 
relinguifhed.’ ‘he arguments which its moit able defendants have 
produced, reach no farther than a political fupporr: it ftil] remains 
an unjult, cruel, and wicked trade, in its very nature effentially 
and unalterably wrong.—Its abolition, not in a rafh, but in as 
gentle and equitable a way as circumftances will allow, is greatly 
to be wifhed, and, we hope, may be accomplifhed. In that cafe, 

Mr. Edwards, in oppotition to Mr. Pitt, pleads for a compenfation, 

to which, he urges, the Weft India planters muft have a claim.— 

This is a point on which we prefume not to determine: yet any 

one may perceive it reafonable to fubmit to fome lofs in defilting 

from a commerce which has been very profitable, though unjuft, 





* For his eflay, fee Review for November 1786, vol. Ixxv. Pp. 364. 
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efpecially when there. is a profpec& of placing the bufinefs on a 
footing both righteous and advantageous. 
We obferve, with pleafure, that one of the refolutions contained 
in this pamphlet, clofes by declaring, there is reafon to beliewe, that 
nce the late regulating a&, the mortality of Britife Jeamen in the 
ave trade has decreased nearly one half. 

Ve ought to add, that this gentleman acknowleges himfelf zo 
friend to flavery in any fhape; and he expreffes an earneft with that 
the time may foon arrive, when the name of flavery alone fhall re- 
main, without any of its attendant miferies. Much has been done, 
he tells us, to meliorate the condition of oar Negroes, within the 
Jaft twenty years; and he hopes it will goon to improve. Yet 
with thefe and other conceflions, Mr. Edwards is ftill an advocate 
for the traffic in human beings! H. 


SCHOOL-BOOK &,. 


Art. 21. Grammaire Italienne, Réduite en Six Legons. Par M. Cu- 
rionis A12mo. pp.48. 38s. De Boffe. 1790. 

This abridgement of the Italian Grammar is recommended by the 
author as containing ‘ tout ce gui ef meceffaire pour acquérir une con- 
noiffance parfaite de la langue Italienne.’ Pref. p.1. 

We are not, however, of opinion that an acquaintance with this 
Jittle grammar is fuficient to fupercede the necefliry of ftudying 
thofe that are more diffufe and comprehenfive. So concife a me- 
thod as that adopted by M. Curioni, may he attended with fuc- 
cefs, when feconded by the fupplementary inftruétion of an intelli- 
gent mafter: but would be of little ufe to the young fcholar, with- 
out the afliftance of fuch an auxiliary. 

We do not mean to difcountenance this grammar; hbecaufe 


{cience, whether dilated or compreffed, mult be produttive of. 


utility. MPM. 
Art. 22, The Hiflorizal Pocket Library: or, Biographical Vace- 

Mecum. Confilting of, 1. The Heathen Mythology. 1. An- — 

cient H'ftory. 111. The Roman Hiftory. 1v. The Hittory of 

England. vy. Geography. vi. Natural Hiltory. The whole 

forming a moral and comprehenfive Syftem of Hiftorical Informa- 

tion, for the Amufement and Inftruction of the young Nobility 
of both Sexes. 18vo. 6 Vols. 12s. bound. Riley. 

This compilement contains much of that kind of hiftorical 
knowlege, which may be early communicated to children, ranged 
in a clear method; neatly, though often fomewhat too finically, ex- 
preficd; and, which in works of this kind is no {mall recommenda- 
tion, handfomely printed and embellifhed with cuts. 

Noiwithitanding thefe circumftances, we cannot, however, give 
an unqualrfied recommendation of this work. Some of the moit 
important facts in hiftory are, we obferve, ftated in a manner veiy 
little adapted to infpire the young reader with the love of freedom ; 
and in the volume which treats of mythology, we meet with endle(s 
milreprefentations, arifing from the erroneous idea, that the heathen 
mythology and philofophy were founded on the Jewith fcriptures. 
‘phe writer afferts, that * the Bible was turned by the Greeks into 
their 
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their pantheon ;’ and that the principal agents concerned in the 
fasts recorded in fcripture were feleéted by the mythologilts, as 
perfons proper for the exercife of their fabulous invention. Ac- 
cording to him, Saturn reprefents Adam; Jupiter’s dividing the 
dominion of the world between himfelf and his two brothers, is 
very pidture/que of what we are taught to believe concerning the 
Trinity; Apollo is David; Mars is Jofhua; and Mercury is the 
Arch-angel Michael. If the author means in al! this to ferve the 
caufe of religion, it is in the good old way of pious fraud. The 
volumes, however, taken altogether, will form a preity little prefent 


for young readers. E. ' 
NOVELS. 


Art. 23. Ellen Woodley. By Mrs. Bonhoére, Author of the Parental 
Monitor, Olivia, and Darnley Vale. izmo. 2 Vols. §53s. 
fewed. Lane. 1790. 

Mrs. B. fill maintains the character which fhe juftly acquired by 
her former publications, viz. that of a natural, eafy, moral, and 
(generally fpeaking) not inelegant writer.—lf her productions do 
hot excite our admiration by the fplendor of exquifite language, by 
the ftrength or novelty of the characters which they exhibit, by 
traits of genuine humour, or by the brilliancy of wit; they have, 
neverthelefs, the power of interefting her readers, by affecting cir- 
cumftances, and incidents, in the ttory; and of touching their 
hearts by edifying examples, and improving fentiments, 

In this work, we have a very ftriking inftance of the force of 
education, in the amendment of a bad temper, and the reformation 
of evil habits, contraéted in infancy, or early youth: but whether, 
in faét, and in nature, good initruction is often (if ever) attended 
with fuch complete fucceis, and productive of fuch total and happy 
changes, is a queftion not unworthy the difcuffion of experienced 
and judicious obfervers. 


—_———~— —7 


Art. 24. The interefting Story of Edwin and Julia; being a rational 
and philofophical Enquiry into the Nature of Things. In a 
Series of Letters. By a Doctor of Phyfic, M.A. &c. 12mo. 
pp. 202. 3s. Kearfley. 

When a man is poor, he muft borrow, if he can: but there feems 
to be no reafon why he fhould publifh to the world a lift of his 
obligations. On this principle, our author (and, alas! he is poor 
enough!) tells us, that * the fentences which he has been obliged 
to borrow from other productions, are printed without any mark of 
quotations.’—In another part, we are told, that ‘ a wit is always a R | 
great dealer in plagiarifm.’ What a pity it is that the converfe of the 
propofition will not hold true, and ajlow us to compliment this pla- 
giarift as a wit! —But to the point.—Never did we toil through a 
more ridiculous compilation of inconfiftent and incoherent ftuff: a 
thing without beginning, and without end; equally devoid of 
form and ulefulnefs. Of the peculiar delicacy of Julia’s character, 
the following is a curious fpecimen: 

‘ Sir, let me know if your father and mother are ftill alive, and 
tell me why you left them; I know I can make free with you, 
AA 4 You 
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You are the firft man I ever loved, and I truft you will be the laft, 
My heart pants fecretly after the happinefs of one day becoming 
yours; and ] am fure, were we both in the city of Paris, you thould 
foon have my hand, as you have had my heart long ago. We thould 
neither afk prieit nor father to be prefent at the ceremony; we 
would leeve that bondage to thofe who are afraid of one another,— 
Our fincere and unfe igned vows to Heaven would be our witnefles, 
and a concinual obfervance to pleafe one another, fhould be the 
only proofs of our matrimony.’ 


Art. 25. Norman Tales. From the French of M. Le Grand, 
1zmo. pp. 280. 3s. fewed. HEyertons. 

It is no mean proof of the good fenfe and improved tafte of the 
prefent age, that the ancient tales of gallantry, commonly told 
with more groflnefs than wit, are generally fuffered to fleep in peace; 
and we have no doubt, that the editor of this compilation, whichis, 
in faét, nothing more than a ftale repetition of ftories from Boccace, 
Sanipvino, and other old noyellifts, will find that the prefent race 
of readers can entertain themfelves more agreeably, as well as more 
profitably, than by having recourfe to his Norman Tales; and will 
Jeave M. Le Grand and his tranflator to fettle the difpute about 
the original authors. 


Art. 25. Mary, a Fiion. 12mo. pp.187. 3s. fewed. Johnfon, 

This little tale certainly poffeffes the merit of being well written: but 
that the author has fucceeded in his attempt to delineate an original 
character, is not fo certain. When we fay this, we do not mean to 
Infinuate that the heroine is a tranfcript from any of our ftandin 
novels; which, as far as we remember, is not the cafe. Indeed it 
cannot be the cafe, in any confiderable degree; for there is nothing 
fo ftrik'ng, marked, or characteriftic, in the manners of Mary, as 
to make her a very clofe copy of any particular model. She is too 
much like the crowd, to refemble an individual; and toward this 
fide chiefly, the author has deviated from originality. 

The defign, as we are informed, was, in an artlefs tale, without 
epifodes, to difplay the mind of a woman who has thinking powers: 
but the education which the author has beftowed on her, if educa- 
tion it may be called, is fuch as, in our apprehenfion, is not likely 
to produce the effe€t required. ‘ Neglected in every refpect, and 
Jeft to the operations of her own mind, fhe confidered every thing 
that came under her infpection, and learned to think.’ ‘Then ~ 
is the firft being that ever /o learned to think: but indeed, 
might be expected, fhe turns out to be no very great secalon in 
this difficult art. ‘Though her part, like that of Lord Burleigh in 
Tue Critic, is to think, fhe is, alas! very far from being ‘ per- 
feat.?- Inftead of a woman who has thinking powers, the avthor has 
rather given us the portrait of one who has feeling powers. The 
leading trait in her character is compaflion. This fhe finds many 
occafions for exerciling, in different fituations; till at lait, meeting 
with a proper object, her compaffion rifes into love. An infur- 
mountable obftacle to the accompl: ifhment of her wifhes, creates the 
principal intere% in the piece. The painful fenfations, and the 
ciftrefling 
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diftrefling confli€s of her mind, are in general well imagined, and 
well exprefied ; though the language often confitts of fentences and 
phrafes borrowed, without mark or acknowlegement, from other 
writers. 

The fiction is of that caft which is called moral; that is, good 
principles and a love of virtue are inculcated throughout: but we 
very much doubt whether thefe tender and pathetic moral tales ever 
do, in fact, contribute to promote virtue and morality in the world. 
They are too apt to enervate young minds; to cherith propenfiuies 
which are better checked; to make them affect what they do not 
feel; to give them falie and romantic notions of lite;*to teach 
them to expect incidents and characters which are rarely, if ever, 
to be found; to difguft and put them out of humour with fuch as 
aftually occur. ‘Thus they are unfisred for the cuties of life; and 
by fecking after an ideal and imaginary happineis, th-y are cheated 
out of thac which nature fets before them. 


Art. 27. Arnold Zulig, a Swifs Story. By the Author of Con- 


ftance, Pharos, and Argus. 12mo. pp.281. 3s. fewed. Hook- 

ham. 1790. 

This, alfo, is one of thofe ftories which we muft allow to be well 
written ; and this is the higheft degree of commendation which we 
can allowit. Itcontains no difcrimination of character; and, inthe 
management of its incidents, probability is continually violated. 
Arnold’s doubts of his wife’s conftancy muit be feen to be evidently 

roundlefs; yet they form the foundation of the whole ftory, which 
confilts of a long feries of adventures, where every promife of hap- 

inefs is unaccountably changed toa icene of milcry; and where 
diftrefs, after being heightened to the utmoft reach of fiction, ts 
converted, for the tale muft otherwife have been cut fh ort, into joy. 
The efcapes, indeed, of the hero and his friends are altonithing ; 
and fuch have been the furprifing recoveries, which we have wit- 
nefled, of perfons not only dead, but even buried, that our grief, at 
the conclufion of the piece, is confiderably alleviated by the pleating 
hope, that the Baron and his Lady, who were drowned in our fight, 


Pea: 


are by this time reftored to life. Co 


POETRY and DRAMATIC, 


Art. 28. Epiftola Macaroxica ad Fratrem, de iis que gefa funt in Newp 


nupero diffentientium conventu, Londini habito, prid. id. Febr.17g0. 


Vol. 4>” 


4toO. pp 21. Is. fohnion. 
A late dinner-meeting of the diffenters at the London Tavern, is f- 8p. 


here defcribed in veérfes, which would convince us, if we were uot 
already acquainted with the author’s merit, that he is of no mean 
name in the literary world. Some, perhaps, who are the objects 
of his good humoured laugh, may think that he has treated grave 
matters in too jocofe a ftyle:—for our part, we like a joke, ana {9 
we fhall let it go round. 
After an humourous defcription of the dinner, and the toatts 
which fucceeded it, the author continues: | 
“« Fxcundi calices quem non fecere differtum ?™ 
Veré olim dixit, quifquis fujt ille, poeta, 
3 Jam 
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Jam cupimus cunéti fua que fit copia fandi 
Monftrare, et qu vis ardentia cudera dicta, 
* Thick-fhortus fed homo (cui nomen, credo, Bevellus*,) 
Upftartans medio, fuper et fubfellia fcandens, 
"loti conventis oculos atque ora trahebat. 
Breech- pocket one hand fills; tortam tenet altera chartam; 
Chartam morofis plenam tharpifque refolvis. 
Tum pandit big-mouthum—atque, O! qua grandia verba 
Protolit hic nefter Cicero! —Mea Mufa negaret 
Vel decimam illorum, quz dixit, dicere partem. 
* Sed tamen, ut crebro vel facundiffima verba, 
Si fuerint nimia atque ad rem paulum adfimulata 
Diflikam generant—fic tunc genuere—Repente 
Auditur ftrepitus difcdrs;-dem, voce fonora, 
Pars una ‘‘ Hear, hear him!” ** Move! move!” pars altera clamat; 
«* Move! move!” pravaluit tamen; et, though greatly reluétans, 
Orator vehemens fit lector frigidus—atque 
Undenas promit tardé torveque Resotvas. 
‘ Protinus, ut mos eft, motum vox una fecundat 
Landibus et tollit miris—Iratus Adairus 
Surgit; et, aptato periwig, grandi ore profatur: 
** Quis furor, o cives! qua vos dementia cepit ; 
Ut tam pacificas epulas turbare velitis? 
Non, vanis verbis pretiofum fpendere tempus 
Adfumus— Eja ergo, ventofum wagere bellum 
Ceffemus; fedem et propriam jam quifque refumat: 
Et, curis vacui, media de note bibamus!— 
Impranfi, melius res magnas difcutiemus.”’ 
* Subfequitur plaufus magnus—fed non generalis: 
Nam quidam exprefsly venere, ut fpeechificarent. 
Hos inter juvenis fervens Mancattrius unus, 
Nomine Cooperus, tales dedit ore loquelas. 
*¢ Shall homines, Chairman! hiberno tempore longum 
. Carpere iter, longam atque infomnes ducere noctem ; 
Ec nihil fay, nihil do?—Proh! Jupiter; haud ita; no, no! 
Ergo egomet, mecum et plus centum millia more, Sir! 
Dicimus omnimodo paffandas efle Rrsotvas. 
Non adeo multum, Chairman, potavimus ufque 
Ur non poffimus de magnis thinkere rebus. 
Ergo iterum dico, paffandas efle Resoryas! 
Dico paffandas, paffandas efle Resotvas! 
‘ His olli verbis, ridens, refpondet Adairus: 
‘© Pitya magna quidem eft, intomnem tot parafangas 
Menfuraffe viz; rixis implere molettis 
Aulam hanc; turbare et tam convivalia fefta! 
Profeéto fatius multo remanere fuiffet 
At home cum friendis, uxoribus, atque puellis; 
uam tales medio in conventu emiitere voces. 
Concordes quoniam convenimus, rupta querelis 
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Nullis fit quefo concordia.—Cumque parati 
Non fimus, decet ut, tot dicuflare Reso.vas: 
Vah, curas vanas!—ad pocula, friends, redeamus.” 

« Pluribus hc placuit fententia ; jamgue finiftris 
Emptazas glaffas manibus grafpamus, ut allas 
Fragranti ex tefta impleremus Burdigalenfi; 
Cum Doétor, perverfo agitatus demone, Fellus 
Omnia {pcilavit—nam bencha flans fuper alta, 
Verba quidem four four, fatis at facunda profatur. 
« Sergeanti docto nolo concedere, Chairman! 
Nos non prepared are omnes difcutere pointas 
Propofitas—Quare nam! Anne illas primum hodiedum 
Verfamus mente in?’—Quartus jam volvitur annus, 
Ex quo iterum atque iterum, plerique revolvimus omnes 
lllarum nexus et nodus.—Nec mihi quifquam 
Hoc neget—At, forfan, dicat quis! E/fo, guid inde? 
Idcircone juvat lites motare feroces 
Fefta inter, feva/que animis concordibus iras 
Fundere? Refponfum hoc habeat. Ditcordia fi que 
Exoriatur parva; hinc non, mihi crede, timendum 
Evilum minimum; fed erit certamen amicum 
Friends inter rantum—Num non, num non, fumus omnes 
Diflenters?——Num non, num non caufa omnibus una eit? 
Ergo meum votum elt, paffandas efle Resoutvas.” 

« Brave!’ turba exclamat vecors—Prudentior autem 
Pars fhakare caput vifa eft, et wryere mouthum. 
Tnterea Watfon fefe (Saulus velut alter 
In medio populi) raifans, ora et rubicunda 
Oflendens; hzc eft feftiva voce locutus: 
** Quid refert omnes Diffenters effe, et eandem 
Caufam agere, inter vos fi tantum diflidium fit? 
Hic: Move! Move! lle: Hear! Hear! Vote! Vote! intonat alter; 
Dum veré moderati homines know not what to think on’t: 
Much lefs, what to fay to’t—For fhame, ceflemus, amici, 
Deprecor, altifonis confumere tempore verbis, 
Dico Committzo referendas efle REsoLvas 
Jn toto—Mihi fit permiffum hoc edere votum.” 

** Cunctorum eft votum :” we cry as loud as we can cry ; 
Loud fed as our cry was, non terruit ille Toérum: 
Qui, indignum ratus confectum perdere fpeechum, 
Upititit, et tabulam mountans fuper, haud fine nifu, 
Strokavit ventrem, verba et ruétare paravit. 
Et quamquam quater interruptus vocibus altis 
Clamantim: “© Move! Move!’ tandem patulas tamen aures 
Obtinuit; fatis et proveétam fecit haranguam: 
Sed qualem ignoro. Nam fum furdafculus; atque 
Mufa then exierat cceleftem fippere thaam, 
Res alias parvas doere et; tandemque reverfa eft, 
Rhetoris ut Jabiis exibant ultima verba. 
Sed tamen, if fas fit externis conjeturam 
Ducere de fignis; certo fupponere fas eft, 
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Speechum hoc bitterum, potius quam fuave, fuiffe. 
Pauci adeo plaufus.—Multo pejera fed illi, 
Fari qui pott hunc tentavit, fata fuere ; 
Nomine (pfhaw! pfhaw! phhaw!) Hubs, Hubb—et fyllaba longa*, 
Ter conatus erat facunda aperire labella, 
Ter Jabra occludit loud vociferatio: ‘* Down, Down!” 
‘ Tum furgit Chairman; et, ‘© Num placet, O! generofi 
** Watfonis votum ???—Plerique upliftimus handas!’ ce 


Art. 29. The Brunoniad: an Heroic Poem. In Six Cantos. Con- 
taining a folemn Detail of certain Commotions which have, of 
Jate, divided the Kingdom of Phyficagainfticfelf. A critical and 
truly Homerican Catalogue of our prefent Luminaries of Medi- 
cine. A Preface, defcribing the prefent State of Medicine, bein 
the Refult of deep philofophical Inveftigation. And a Dedica- 
tion, being a Specimen of the Author’s Talents in the Sublime 
and Beautiful. By Julius Juniper, Poet Laureat to the Royal 
College of Phyficians. 4to.. pp. 86. 3s.6d. Kearfley. 1789; 
In parts of this poem, we meet with fome tolerable thoughts, 

pleafantly exprefled; but its general ftrain is dull and tedious. Six 

cantos are here employed in ridiculing the fyftem and praétice of 

Dr. Cullen and his affociates; and in celebrating the midnight de- 

baucheries and unintelligible reveries of his late adverfary, * Jo- 

hannes Bruno.’ : 


Art. 30. Love in many Mafes: .as altered by J. P. Kemble, from 
Mrs. Behn’s Royer. 8vo. pp. 73. 18. 6d. Egertons. 1790. 
‘Mrs. Behn’s Rower had for fome time been thought unfit for 
ublic reprefentation, when Mr. Kemble undertook to new-model 

it, and to prefent it to the audience in its prefent form. It retains, 

however, fufficient marks of its ancient character. 
It cannot be fuppofed that we fhall give in detail the bufinefs of 

a: play, which contains an incident in almoft every page, and 

which, like other dramas of its own age, confifts of love and fight- 

ing, of gallantry and treachery ; of affignations, prevented by vi- 

ilance, or defeated by folly; of flratagems, which were not to 
ucceed, and of efcapes, which led to clofer confinement: till at 

Jength, the love, the wranglings, the treachery, and the jealoufy, 

are all confolidated in one general mafs of matrimony. 6: 


Art. 31. Sacred Poetry: comprifing an entire Syftem of divine 
Truth. z Vols. 12mo. pp. 157, and 156. 6s. fewed. Edwards. 
1790. oy 
Thefe poems are partly original, and partly compiled. Thole 

which are original are the productions of a Jady, by whom the 

whole has been arranged. In the arrangement, there is, however, 

a material deficiency: the authorefs has forgotten to te!] us whence 

fhe has borrowed her materials, and even to diftinguifh her own 

produ@ions from the compofitions of others. 
The merit ofsthe poems muft, necefiarily, be unequal. Some 
parts will be read with pleafure, and fome with difguft: but to fit 
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down to ftudy thefe volumes, as containing ‘ an entire fyftem of 


divine truth,’ is an effort which few readers will have courage to 
make. We attempted this tafk: but we foon found ourlelves 
plunged into myfteries fo totally unintelligible to us, that we were 


ha to defilt. 
PPY oO, 


This work is neatly printed, on elegant paper. 


Art. 32. Ode om the diftant View of France, from Dover Cliff, in 
the Year 1789. 4to. pp. 10. 18. Becket. 1790. 

It is the province of a bard to watch over the caufe of freedom, 

and to celebrate its defenders ; to roufe the languid to action, and 


to animate the aétive to perfeverance. In this view, the author of 


the fpirited lines before us employs his powers. ‘The concluding 
flanzas may ferve as a {pecimen of his manner. 


« Enlighten’d France; no more I view 
With cold contempt thy glittering coat ; 
To active worth is honour due— 
Th’ unfetter’d flave has caufe to boaft. 
Henceforth ev’n Britain’s fplendid name 
Can no fuperior luftre claim ; 
Nor fingly now fhall dart its rays, 
But blend with thine in Freedom’s f{preading blaze. 


Enough of war, of proud difdain— 

The felfifh thought, the taunting jeft, 
Abfurd diftin€tion, preference vain, 

Be banifh’d from the liberal breaft! 
Ye fwell’d the lift of human woes! 
Ye made of France and Britain foes, 
Taught each to fcorn its neighbouring ftate, 

And thwart its views with unremitting hate. 


Malignant fhadows! hence, away! 
Hie to fome dark, unletter’d fhore, 
Behold the dawn of Reafon’s day !— 
Britain and France contend no more, 
In Freedom’s caufe, from age to age, 
Shall both with equal warmth engage, 
Purfue the fame exalted plan, 


To vindicate on earth the Rights of Man.’ O 


Art. 33. An Ode on the Marriage of bis Grace the Duke of Dorfes 

_ with Mifs Arabella Diana Cope. Humbly dedicated and in- 

{cribed to their Graces the Duke amd Duchefs of Dorfet. to. 
pp- 28. 2s. 6d. Fores, 1790. 

‘ Hills, vallies, groves, and /Lecp and fawns fall fing’ 

_ Indeed! ——to a better tune, then, we hope, chan that with 





POLITICAL. 


Art. 34. The Spanifh Pretenfions fairly difeuféd, by A. Dalrymple. 


8vo. pp.19. 1s. Elmfly. 1790. 
The Spanith claims are of two kinds: * of all the Magallanic re- 


Mr, 


gions; and of all parts on the N. W. fide of America,’ 
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Mr. D. with great geographical precifion, proves, that the 
Spaniards have not even the pretence of fir/? difcovery to the Ma. 
gallanic regions ; and that ‘ the only difcovery which the Spaniards 
can claim here, is the Difcovery of the Strait of Magallan, the 
Portuguefe having difcovered the £a/? Coaf of Patagonia, long be- 
fore Magallan’s Voyage, and the Englifo, having completed the 
Difcovery ! confequently, as much exclufve right to That Naviga- 
tion, muft belong to the Englifo, as the Spaniards can pretend to, 
from their having gone beyond the Portugue/e ; but a pretenfion of 
the Englifh to an exclufive Right of navigating on the South of Cape 
Horn, could They be fo abfurd to make it! would be laughed at, 
by all The World, as too ridiculous to merit ferious attention.’ 

The Spanifh pretenfions on the North are next confidered ; and 
the author concludes, from authorities which he produces, that 
* the firit public and authentic defcription of Nootka, or King 
George’s Sound, in 49°} North Lat. and the parts adjacent, was 
given to the world in Captain Cook’s lait voyage, 1778.’ 

There may be truth, and we believe there is, in what is here ad- 
vanced : but in difquifitions on this fubject, it would be well if at- 
tention were paid to the intereft and wifhes of the inhabitants of 
thefe difcovered regions? Have they not the right of difpofing 
of the produce of their own land and Jabour at any market which 
they may choofe? and is not the pretence of reftricting their trade 
to that country whofe navigators firft difcovered their fituation, too 
ridiculous to be ferioufly confuted ? & 


TEST ACT. 


Art. 35. 4 Letter to the public Meeting of the Friends of the Repeal of 
the Corporation and Teft A&s, at the London Tavern, Feb. 18, 
1790, from a Lay Diffenter. 8vo. pps. 

In this fpirited and well-compofed letter, the author inftances 
fome of the oppofition that was made to the repeal folicited by the 
Diffenters ; and affirms that fuch oppofition is better than fupport. 
He exhorts to perfeverance, and concludes with obferving, that 
* nothing good or great is to be obtained without courage and in- 
duftry ; but courage and induftry muit have funk in defpair, and 
human life remained unornamented and unimproved, if men had 
nicely compared the effect of a fingle ftroke of the chiffel with the 
pyramid they were to raife, or a fingle impreffion of the {pade with 


the mountain they were to level.’ Mov-y. 


Art. 36. A Vindication of tie Short Hiftory of the Corporation and 

Teft A&s. 8vo. pp.28. 1s. Johnfon. | 

Mr. Lofft’s Hiftory was ncticed in the laft volume of our Review, 
p- 452. This Vindication is a reply to a pamphlet, of which we 
gave fome account in our laft, (p. 238,) entitled, ‘* Obfervations 
fuggefted by the perufal of the Shore Hiftory of the Corporation 
and Teft Aéts.”” Mr. Lofft very fenfibly animadverts on this Ob- 
ferver, and manifeits himfelf to be a warm friend to civil and reli- 
gious liberty ; and, in oppofition to thofe who have exprefied their 
apprehenfions that great confufion mut arife in the ftate, by a ge- 
neral admiflidility of all fects to civil offices, he refers the reader to 
| the 
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the province of Pennfylvania, where there is the greateft mixture 
of religious opinions, with a general admiflibility to civil offices, 
and yet religion and the public peace, fo far from being difturbed, 


have experienced great benefits. Mov-y. 


Art. 37. 4n Appeal to the Common Senfe and Common Henefly of every 
Inhabitant of Birmingham, refpecting the Paflages extracted trom 
the Preface to Dr. Prieltley’s Letters to the Rev. Edward Burn, 
and fent to the Bifhops and Members of the Houfe of Commons, 

revious to the Debate on the Repeal of the Corporation and 

Tet As. 8vo. pp. 31. 6d. Johnfon. 

The temper with which this pamphlet is written, may be conjec- 
cured from its motto: * Next to the fatisfaétion I receive in the 
profperity of an honeft man, I am beft pleafed with the confufiox of 
a rafal.” Dr, P. will not be much difpofed to thank this writer for 
thus commencing his advocate. Hard names never carry conviction 
to confiderate minds. This writer takes equal liberty with things 
as with men ; witnefs his account of the pedigree of orthodoxy, p. 19 

‘ Orthodoxy is the foolif> daughter of a tyrannical and /urly mo- 


ther, the Hierarchy; begot by the civil power, through an —,, 


tural alliance ——of courfe the child is a a/ard.’ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 38. Letters from the late Emperor Fofeph Il. to General D’ Alton, 
Commander of the Troops in the Auttrian Netherlands. Writ- 
ten between December 1787 and November :789. Tranflated 
from the original French. Small 8vo. pp. 198. 3s. 6d. fewed. 
Robiafors. 1790. 

The perfonage here introduced haviag been of moft exalted rank, 
and one whofe fchemes attracted the attention of all Europe as by- 
Randers, befide that of thofe exienfive regions more intimately affed- 
ed by his undertakings, is no fooner dead, than, lo! forth comes 
his private correfpondence with General D’Alton, to difplay his 
fyftem of Low-country politics :—but are we to fuppofe that this 
confidential general fold his Imperial mafter’s letters to a Bruffels 
bookfeller ? or was his private cabinet feized by the patriots? We 
may fuppofe what we pleafe, for the preface, throughout which the 
dead prince is moft liberally abufed and execrated, affords not a fyi- 
lable of information to account for the fudden expofure of thefe let- 
ters, to befpeak the reader’s confidence. Here they are, whence- 
ffever they came; and fo far as thefe letters pafs current, they 
may ferve the views of the publither, before any difavowal or con- 
futation can follow. 

The authenticity of this correfpondence is, moreover, not well 
fupported by internal evidence ; for the letters are written in a loofe 
fimfy manner, not fo much refembling inftruétions from a great 
potentate to a general officer, intrufted with very critical fervice, 
as the fuggeftions of a man, who knowing nothing beyond common 
Occurrences, has fabricated a fet of letters to fit the circumftances of 
in dates; and who then abufes the man to whom he imputcs 
them. 

Should our fcepticifm with refpe& to this publication be well 
founded, whatever advantage the contrivers of the {fcheme may 
hope 
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hope to derive from it, the means cannot be applauded: but nef. 
ther princes nor people are very fcrupulous about the rectitude of 
meatures to anfwer their purpofes. After all, however, we can. 
not take on us to affirm that thefe letters are {purious. x. 


Art. 39. Imperial Eledion, and Fourney to Hanover; containing an 
Account of the Manner of electing an Emperor of Germany, &c, 
8vo. pp.zg. 1s. Stockdale. 1790. 

The account here given of the election appears, on the whole, 
jut and fatisfatory. Some thoughts on the importance of the 
event at this particular crifis, are added, and they appear to be 
fenfible and well-founded. The pamphlet was publifhed while the 
Jate emperor was yet living, and who is here pretty freely cenfured, 
perhaps not without reafon. ‘This writer farther remarks on the 
Britifh king’s intended vifit to Hanover, and the propriety of his 
refiding there on {0 momentous an occafion. On this, alfo, he talks 
plaufibly, if not rationally: but it is a point which we do not un. 
dertake to difcufs. 

The pamphlet is concluded by an account of the journies of our 
fovereigns of the houfe of Brunfwick to their dominions on the conti- 
nent, with the government eftablifhed during their abfence, &c. &c. 
which, to feveral readers, may prove an agreeable amufement. KX, 


Art. 40. Town Talk, the Fifh-pool, &c. By the Authors of the 
Tatler, Spectator, and Guardian. Now firit collected; witk 
Notes and Iiluftrations.. 1zmo. pp. 452. 3s. fewed. Nichols, 
1789. 

Mr Nichols, we fee, is determined to perfevere in collecting the 
works, of that confteilation of wits of our own country, who flourifh- 
ed in the early part of the prefent century ; and we applaud his in- 
duftry, as well as his tafte, in the objects of his purfuir, Some of 
the f{maller pieces of Sir Richard Steele, particularly, were in dan- 
ger of fioking into oblivion, merely through the want of fufficient 
tangibility, as a late pleafant writer expreffes it: but which will 
happily be preferved by the bulk of the volume, and the occafional 
illuitrations given to them by the prefent editor. 

The pieces here colleéted are, 

]. The Town Talk, in nine weekly numbers, by Steele. 

Il, The Speech of the Lord Chancellor Cowper, when he paffed 
fentence on the fix condemned Lords, [ Derwentwater, &c.] Feb. 95 
1715. : 

Tir. 4 Letter to a Member, &c. concerning the condemned Lords« 
IV. Sir Richard Stecie’s Speech on the Septennial Bill, April 245 

1716. 

V. Chara&er of Sir Richard Steele, from ‘* Memoirs towards @ 
Hittory of Men eminent in the Republic of Letters, &c.’? a work 
printed for Curl, 1731. 

VI. An Account of the Fifo-pool. This was a favourite projec with 
Steele, in which he was aflitted by Mr. Jofeph Gilmore, a ma- 
thematician ; and a patent for it was obtained, to fecure to Sif 
Richard and his family the advantages of the invention. The Fith- 
pool was a name given to a vefiel invented for the importation of 


fith alive, in good health, from parts however diftant. A mine 
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for the conveyance of fifth by land was alfo contrived on this occa- 
fion; and engravings are given of both the veffel and the machine: 
but this icheme, though, like many others, plaufible in theory, 
did not an{wer in the execution ; for the fith were fo mifcrably bat- 
tered in the conveyance, that no price could be had for them in 
the London market, adequate to the expence of bringing them to 
town. 

VII. The Plebéian, a political Effay, publithed periodically ; of 
which no more than Four Numbers appeared. 

VIII. The Old Whig; written by Addifon, in anfwer to the 
Plebeian. On this occafion, the two friends were adverfe: bat it 
feems probable that Mr. Addifon, at the out-fet of this controverfy, 
was not aware that Steele was his opponent. Dr. Johnfon’s Re- 
marks on this difpute are here reprinted; and to them we refer for 
an explanation of the fubjec. 

IX. A Letter to the Eari of Oxford, concerning the Bill of Peer- 
age. By Sir Richard Steele. 

X. Lhe Spinfler. A periodical paper, in defence of the woollen 
manufactures. This went no farther than the Firft Number: but it 
appears in this coliection attended by fome Letters to the Spiniter ; 
and all feem to be well worth prefervation. | 

Xl. An additional Number of the Lover. Of Mr. Nichols’s new 
edition of this paper, together with the Reader, we gave fome ac- 
couatin our Review for July 1789, p. 56. 


Art. 41, Thoughts in the Form of Maxims, addreffed to young Ladies, 
on their firit Eitabliihment in the World. By the Countefs 
Dowager of Carlifle. 12mo. pp. 160. 2s. 6d. fewed. Cornell. 
This {mall volume has a better claim to the public attention, 

than the circumftance of its proceeding from the pen of a Countefs, 

It is evidently written by one who thinks juftly on the moft im- 

portant fubjects, and who has been an accurate obferver of female 

manners, We have feldom feen fo much good fenfe, and fo many 
uleful remarks, comprized in fo narrow a compafs, and expreffed with 
fuch unaffected eafe and fimplicity. The noble writer’s particular 
cefign is, to guard young women, who have been well educated, 
and who appear in the fafhionable world, againft thofe minute fel- 
lies and blemifhes, which are the lefs eafily avoided, becaufe their 
confequences do not {trike at firft fight. The prudential and moral 
hints here fuggefled, are happily adapted to fupply the place of 
experience, and to preferve thofe to whom they are addreffed, from 
much mortification and infelicity, and to render them amiable and 
happy in every connection of female life. ‘There is not a young 
woman of fafhion in the kingdom, who might not reap advantage 


by making tiis manual a part of the w/eful furniture of her soilette. FR. 


Art. 42. Stri@ures on Duelling: Selected from the moft authentic 
Authors; with Additions. By a Gentleman, late of the Uni- 
verfity of Oxford. 8vo. pp.35. 1s. Walter, Piccadilly. 1789. 

_ Unfortunately for mankind, many cuftoms and practices prevail, 

in all nations, which can never be vindicated. Among thefe, 

duelling is to be numbered, a praétice which ftands condemned by 
reaion and revelation, by all laws human and divine. This writer 

REV. JULY, 1790. BB very 
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very properly expofes its folly, guilt, and mifery. As his tract ig 
fhort, it may prove more generally ufeful than larger treatifes. I¢ 
might have been iuppofed, that the vain and wicked cuftom of duelling 
fhould have been for ever banifhed from the army by the articles of 
war, a part of which is fo exprefsly and powerfully pointed again 
it: but falfe fhame, and falfe notions of honour, too often prevail 
againft the conviétions of truth and virtue. 

This author’s ftyle is not always pleafant, though not very 
faulty: but there is one expreflion which appears unpardonable ; it 
is when he alludes to the flave-trade, and mentions the /ufferings of 
flavery as ideal, and farther, as commiferated by Methodiffical fana- 
ticifm. This is reaily aftonifhing, in a man who profeffes himfelf 
an advocate for humanity, benevolence, and virtue, ‘The bare re- 
cital of the paflage is {fufficient to expofe it. 

We have feen a Letter in the Lonzdon Chronicle, of May 4—6, 
addreffed to the Author, which contains fome remarks on duelling, 








that feem to deferve his attention. H. 


Art. 43. Anti-pugili/m: or, the Science of Defence, exemplified in 
fhort and eafy Leffons for the Practice of the Broad-fword and 
Single-ftick, Illuftrated with Copper-plates. By a Highland Of- 
ficer. 8vo. pp. 48. zs. 6d. Aitkin, Caftle-ftreet. 

The author exprefles his contempt of boxing and boxers, and 

ives a decided preference to the ufe of the weapons above-men- 
tioned ; of which he ftrongly recommends a {cientific knowlege, 
efpecially to all who belong to the army and navy. It would, in 

particular, he fays, enable our failors to board the enemy with a 

confidence and fuccefs unknown to thofe that are ignorant of the 

fcience, ‘ who rafhly rufh on the points of the weapons, that the 

Teaft judgment would have enabled them to put afide.’ 

How far the Highland officer may, in his /efons, have improved 
eon Godfrey’s Science of Defence, or whether this tract differs, in 
many refpects, materially from the approved work of that. author, 
we know not; it being many years fince we had an opportunity of 
looking into Mr. Godffey’s performance. 


Art. 44. The Defence of Innes Munro, Efq; Captain in the late Se- 
venty-third, or Lord Macleod’s Regiment of Highlanders, againf 

a Charge of Plagiarifm from the Works of Dr. William Thom- 

fon ; with the original Papers on both Sides. 8vo. 18. Ridge- 

way. 1790. 

Captain Munro publithed, in the {pring of the Jaft year, a ** Nar- 
rative of the Military Operations * on the Coromandei Coatt, &c.”” 
Soon after the publication of that work, the author was charged, in 
the morning papers, with having made too free with the ‘* Me- 
moirs of the late War in Afiat,” written by Dr. William Thom- 
fon, an author of confiderable refpectability. On this impeachment 
of the Captain’s literary chara&ter, a news-paper controveriy was, for 
fome time, carried on with much afperity and perfonality. Mr. 





* See Rev. vol. Ixxxi. p. 408. , 
+ vol, Ixxix. p. 86. Dr, Thomfon did not prefix his 





name to the work. 


Murray, 
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Murray, the bookfeller, was involved in this difpute; and, if we 
may hazard a conjecture, he, or fome friend, has been con- 
cerned in giving to the public this collection of the paper bal- 
lets that flew about in the courfe of this inky warfare, for the 
ftrength of the argument runs much in his favour. Dr. Thomfon’s 
defence of himfelf feems likewife complete. He appears, indeed, 
to have been attacked in confequence of a miftake into which Cap- 
tain Munro had unluckily fallen. 


Art. 45. 4n Account of the Mutinous Seizure of the Bounty ; with the 
fucceeding Hardthips of the Crew. ‘To which are added, Secret 
Anecdotes of the Otaheitean Females. 8vo. pp.76. 2S 
Bell and Taylor, Royal Exchange, &c. 1790. 
Compiled from Lieutenant Bligh’s narrative, (fee p. 332, of this 

Month’s Review, ) and from Hawkefworth’s collection of the voyages 

of Cook, Carteret, Byron, and Wallis. What this literary free- 

booter means by /ecret anecdotes of the Otaheitean females, we have 
not been able to difcover. How can that be /ecret, which Hawkef- 
worth publifhed fo many years ago? 


THEOLOGICAL, 


Art. 45. Short View of the Life, Sentiments, and Charader of 
Mr. Fobn Mort; in an Addrefs to the Diffenters of Atherton, 
and in a Sermon preached in New Brent Chapel, Jan. 20. 1788. 
By H. Toulmin. To which are added, two Family Prayers, by 
Mr. Mort. 8vo. pp.67. 18s. Johnfon. 1789. 

This {mall piece of private biography, though not particularly 
valuable for the manner in which it is written, may exhibit an ufe- 
ful example of the honeft endeavours of a plain man to form a 
judgment for himfelf on religious fubjeéts. Mr. Mort appears to 
have been, from conviction, a Socinian, and, though a Diffenter, 
a zealous advocate for the ufe of a liturgy in public worfhip: but 
his beft praife was, that he merited, as we are well informed, the 
character, written many years fince by Mrs. Barbauld, and inferted 
in this account of his life. 

‘* Happy old man! who ftretch’d beneath the fhade 
Of large grown trees, or in the ruftic porch, 

With woodbine canopied, where linger yet 

The hofpitable virtues, calm enjoy’ it 

Nature’s bett bleffings all !—a healthful age, 
Ruddy and vigorous; native cheerfulnefs ; 
Plain-hearted friendfhip ; fimple piety ; 

The rural manners, and the rural joys, 

Friendly to life. ‘Though rude of fpeech*, yet rich 
In genuine worth, not unobferv’d fhall pafs 

Thy bafhful virtues: for the Mufe fhall mark, 
Detect thy charities, and call to light 

Thy fecret deeds of mercy ; whilft the poor, 

The defolate and friendlefs, at thy gate, 

A numerous family, with better praife, 

Shall hallow in their hearts thy fpotlefs name.” 





* Alluding to a natural impediment in fpeaking. 
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The two prayers by Mr. Mort, here reprinted, ought to have 





been revifed before they were committed to the prefs. ‘ We fee ¢ 


the footfeps of an almighty band,’ would befpeak the worthy au- 


thor to have been a native of our fifter ifland. Hi...5, 


Art. 47. Two Charges delivered to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of 
Leicefier, in the Years 1786 and 1787. By the Rev. Andrew 
Burnaby, D. D. Vicar of Greenwich, and Archdeacon of Lei- 
cefter. 8vo. pp. 38. 1s. Payne. 

In the firft of thefe charges, Dr. Burnaby expreffes his concern at 
the progrefs of religious empirici/m; and calls on the regular pradi- 
tiorers, the parochial clergy, to exert themfelves againit it. He is 
a warm advocate for Sunday fchools; nor is he merely folicitous for 
the education of the poor, but benevolently recommends to parifhes 
an annual vifitation of thofe children whom they have apprenticed. 
This feems to be a very wife plan for fecuring the morals, and for 
increafing the comfort and ufefulnefs, of the poor. 

The fecond charge relates to the Teft laws, the propriety of which 
Dr. B. vindicates, but with great candour and moderation. He 
applauds the Diffenting clergy for their diligence in difcharging 
the duties of their miniftry ; and exhorts his brethren not only to 


equal, but to furpafs them. Mov+. 


Art. 48. Pra&ical Sermons, felefted and abridged from various 
Authors. By J. Charlefworth, late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Vol. 11. Small Ottavo. pp. 300. 3s. Boards. 
Johnfon. 

Of this continuation of a plan which has already paffed under 
Our notice, in our account of the firlt volume *, it is only necef- 
fary to fay, that the author continues to execute his defign with 
great correctnefs. By abridging and a/sering the fermons of various 
authors, he gives the whole fo uniform an air, that the difcourfes 
might eafily pafs, with readers or hearers not much accuftomed to 
criticifm, for the produCtions of the fame pen. ‘The difcourfes are 
all, as the title indicates, practical, When the fcheme is com- 

leted, which will be done in four volumes, the authors’ names 
will be {pecified. 


Art. 49. 4 Defence of the Unity of Ged; in Four Letters to the 
Rev. Mr. Harper. In Reply to bis Addrefs to Dr. Difney, for 
refigning the Rectory of Panton, and Vicarage of Swinderly, 
and for quitting the Eftablifhed Church. Including Remarks 
upon Mr. Romaine’s Sermon on the Self-exiftence of Jefus Chrift : 
Together with Remarks on the Rev. Mr. Hawkins’s Letter to 
Dr. Prieftley ; and upon a Publication intitled, Hore Solitaria: 
With general Obfervations on the common unfubiftantial Mode 
of defending the Doétrine of the Trinity. By G. Clark. 8vo, 
pp. 171. 2s. 6d. Johnfon. 

This 1s a popular treatife againft the doétrine of the T'rinity ; in 
which, moft of the texts of Scripture, adduced in fupport of this 
doctrine, are explained in the fenfe in which they are commonly 

* See Rey. vol. xxviii. p. 445. Y 
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underftood by thofe who reject it. They who are deeply read in 
this controverfy will not meet with much new matter in thefe letters: 
but fach as have taken up their opinions, refpecting this point, on 
the ground of authority alone, will find many things in this treatife 
which will deferve their diligent attention. 


Art. 50. Two Sermons, for the Feftivals and Fafts of the Church of 
England. By Jofeph Holden Pott, M. A. Prebendary of Lin- 
colin, and Archdeacon of St. Alban’s. 4to. pp.g1. 25. 
Rivingtons. 1790. 

The firft of thefe difcourfes was preached at St. Paul’s cathedral, 
on the 24th of Auguft 1788, being St. Bartholomew’s day, from 
2Per.i.16. The fecond was preached at St. Magnus, London 
bridge, from Matt. xvi. 24. They are ingenious, and well calculated 


for the occafions, and the fubjects, on which they were delivered. Br... w 


SINGLE SERMONS, 


Art. 51. Preached at the Cathedral Church of Salifoury, at the 
Triennial Vifitation of the Lord Bifhop of Sarum, July 23, 1789. 
By George Ifaac Huntingford, A. M. Reétor of Corfley, Wilts, 
and Fellow of Wincheiter College. 4to. pp. 36. 1s. 6d, 
Robinfons. 

The learned author of this difcourfe here appears as an able 
apologiit for profefling the Chriftian religion, in reply to the ftric- 
tures of the anonymous author of a late Apology for profefing the 
Religion of Nature*. Headdreffes himfelf to two different clafles of 
Deitts; to thofe who acknowlege a God, but maintain that nothing 
can be known concerning his attributes; and to thofe who adore the 
divine attributes, and affirm that human reafon, without the aid of 
divine revelation, can difcover the moral perfections of the Deity. 
To the former clafs, he urges the neceffity of feeking a better 
guide, than that reafon, which they confefs to be fo incapable of 
leading them to the knowlege of God. With the latter, he pleads, 
that modern philofophers owe their confiftent and exalted ideas of 
the Supreme Being, and the juft conclufions which they deduce 
from thofe ideas, to revelation; and that the attributes, which they 
acknowlege and adore, are confirmed and illuftrated by the peculiar 
doftrines of Chriftianity. In confirmation of this latter pofition, 
Mr. Huntingford infifts particularly on the provifion which Chrifti- 
anity has made in the atoning facrifice of Chrift, for vindicating the 
dignity and rectitude of the moral government of God. 

After defending, with much ingenuity, what is commonly called 
the Orthodox dottrine concerning the fcheme of redemption, he 
proceeds to refute the objection of the apologiit for Deifm, ‘* that 
all religious atonements are motives to vice,” by fhewing, that, 
according to the Chriftian doétrine, repentance and reformation are 
abfolutely neceflary to falvation, and pardon is offered only as a 
motive and encouragement to repentance. His arguments on this 
topic are, in our opinion, clear and decifive. 

A fummary view of the external evidence by which the truth of 
Chrittianity is confirmed, drawn up with great perfpicuity and 


eee 





* See our laft vol. p. 353. 
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energy, and an apology for Chriftian myfteries, clofe the difcourfe, 
Whatever may be thought of the controverted tenets for which the 
author is an advocate, the fermon bears thofe marks of good fenfe, 
and elegant tafte, which entitle it to particular attention. 

Several notes are fubjoined, which not only difcover the author's 
well-known erudition, but furnith weighty arguments in refutation 
of the Apology for profefing the Religion of Nature. E. 


Art. 52. Preached at the Primary Vifitation held by the Bifhop 
of Hereford, at Church Stretton, in the County of Salop, June 
17,1789. By John Mainwaring, B. D. Rector of Church Stret. 
ton, and Lady Margaret’s Profeffor of Divinity in the Univerfity 
of Cambridge. 4to. pp.27. 1s. Cadell. 

To the con/cientious {ceptic, and to the ingenuous doubter, the 
preacher {ubmits the following confiderations: ‘ What, in all pro. 
bability, «vould bave been the condition of mankind, if the Chriftian 
revelation had not been granted ?— Whether there was any ground 
to hope, that the univerfal darknefs and corruption of natural reli- 
gion ever would or could have been removed by human endea. 
vours?—And whether it were reafonable to expe& that Chriftianity 
itfelf fhould efcape corruption; and if not, whether the errors 
which have been mixed with the doétrines of the gofpel can juftly 
be urged as objections againft it?’ 

In examining thefe queftions, he follows fome of our moft able 
advocates for the necefflity of revelation. 

: Sermons are too confined a fpecies of compofition for entering, with 
any degree of minutenefs, into thefe difcuffions; and without a 
proper adduction of fa&ts, they have little profpect of converting 
Deiits to the Chriltian faith; it may therefore be queftioned, whe- 
ther the preaching of them, as far, we mean, as relates to infidels, 
is not mere loft time and labour. 

Mr. M.’s difcourfe is well compofed ; and it fhews his acquaint- 
ance with the fubje&t. Under the Jaft query, he /cems to refer all 
the errors, that have been mixed up with the gofpel, to popery; for 
he mentions none that have crept into our reformed church. He 
obje&ts to men attempting to reafon out their faith; and yet he 
afferts the aid of human learning to be indifpenfably neceflary to 
underftand the doftrines of revelation, and to defend them againk 
heretics, enthufiatts, and oppofers, 

The ingenuous doubter wil! not allow this to be feir dealing. He 
will fay, ‘* if you fubmit Chriftianity to the examination of reafon, 
Jet it be employed on a// its doctrines. That I am to reafon fo far, 
and then renounce reafon for my guide, is a pofition that no rer, 
fle@ing mind will admit.” Ma 
Art. 53. On Education: preached before a Society of Proteftant 

Diflenters at Bradford, Yorkthire, 28th June 178g. By S. Cat- 

low. 8vo. pp.22. 6d. Johnfon. 

After fome general obfervations on education, and parental duty, 


this author proceeds to point out three objects to which a careful 


attention fhould be paid:—InftruCtion, in thofe fubjeéts which par- 
ticularly relate to their future deftination in life; in ornamental 


acquifitions; and in moral and religious principles. The import- 
ance 
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ance of the firft and laft of thefe topics is felf-evident ; the fecond 
chiefly relates to thofe whofe condition is fuch as to juttify them ia 
extending their views beyond merely neceflary acquirements: but 
here we obferve, that Mr. Catlow feems principally to fpeak of 
what he terms ornamental, as fignifying mental, cultivation, in dif- 
ferent kinds of literature, hiftory, philofophy, &c. to which he 
ynites a polite addrefs and engaging manners, with thofe affiitant 
exercifes which now generally prevail in the courfe of modern edu- 
cation: but, fays he, miftake me not—Il would with that this 
branch of inftruétion, thowgh of acknowleged utility when mo- 
derately attended to, were for ever annihilated, rather than chat it 
fhould be made the principal obje& of education ; for though in- 
fuential on the manners, and productive of eafe in focial inter- 
courfe, its confequence is only of a fecondary nature, and fhould 
be confidered merely as an afliftant in the difplay of manly fenti- 
ments, and liberal information. 

An advertifement affixed, informs us, that Mr. Catlow has 
opened a feminary at Mansfeld, to prepare youth, by liberal inftruc- 
tion, for the commercial departments of life, and for entrance on 
profeffional ftudies. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
‘To the AuTHors of the Montuty Review. 


¢ GENTLEMEN, 


é PEeurt me to render my acknowlegements, for the handfome 

manner in which you have vindicated me, (and the Englifh in 
general,) againit the cenfure of M. Bernoulli*, who feems to fup- 
pofe, that we difdain to receive information from foreigners. I 
hope, and truft, that the repeated acknowlegements that I have 
made, for the affiftance derived from the works of illuftrious fo- 
reigners, will fully refute any fuch charge againit myfelf. 

‘ It appears fingular that M. Bernoulli, who has tranflated and 
publifhed my Memoir of 1782, fhould feleé& a fingle paflage from 
it, as the fubject of a particular criticifm, in another place. 

‘ But as a part of the public may refer this criticifm to my latt 
map of Hindoftan, (publifhed in 1788,) I beg leave to obferve, 
that Goa is there placed in the longitude affigned to it by the Con- 
noiffance de temps, that is, 73° 45° Eaft from Greenwich, (the quan- 
tity contended for by M. Bernoulli,) and which the itate of my 
information in 1782 inclined me to reject. There can be but two 
reafons for adopting an obfervation of longitude: the one, the 
public charaéter of the obferver ; the other, the coincidence of geo- 
graphical anthorities. ‘The latter were at variance with the ob- 
fervation, and I was uninformed concerning the former. When 
convinced, I did not content myfelf with /lently correéting the lon- 
gitude in the new map; for in the Memoir (page 2g,) I noticed 


my former erroneous opinion in an apologetical way. 1 was at that 
? ys 


‘ time ignorant of M. Bernoulli’s criticifm ; and the correétion was 
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* See Appendix to Vol. I. of the New Series of the Monthly 
Review, p. 510. 
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founded on coincidences of a very clofe nature, and not on thé opi. 
nion of any individual. Unluckily, a wrong figure is printed in the 
Memoir; for it ftands there, 72° 45°, inftead of 73° 45°: but the 
intention is evident; and the degree, in the map, where alone ir 
could affect the general geography, is right. 

‘ If I do not intrude too much on your time and room, I requeft 
the favour that this letter may be inferted in a future Review. 

¢‘ Tam, Gentlemen, 
* Suffolk-ftreet, ‘ Your obliged, and very obedient fervant, 

22d June, 1790.’ . ‘ J. Rennetz 





*.* ZE Diphthong fomewhat humoroully tells us, that we give, 
for the money, too great a quantity of matcer in each of our Monthly 
Numbers; ‘‘ more,”’ he fays, ‘* than we either defire or deferve,” 
We do not believe, however, that this is a wniver/fal opinion ; and 
we ourfelves are not inclined to the idea, that it is, in general, 
more than is defred ; and as to its being more than the public d. 
Jferve, we cannot fubfcribe to that remark, while we sneet with fuch 
generous and increafing encouragement. 

+++ The work mentioned by P. C. S. is in the hands of one of 
our corps. 








General Index to the Review. 

ttt Mr. Williams, of Olfweftry, and a writer who figns Verax, 
in two polite letters, urge us to continue our General Index, to the 
clofe of the Old Series, viz. to the end of vol. Ixxxi.—To thele 
gentlemen, we cannot, at prefent, fay more, than that the matter is 
in contemplation. 

Verax aifo inquires concerning our critique on acertain work: to 
which we anfwer, ** What we have written, we have written.” 





#+* « A Friend to all Parties,’ likewife afks, if we mean to con- 
tinue our Index ; for the reply to which, we refer him to the pre- 
ceding article fff. 

This Correfpondent alfo recommends to us to infert the furnames, 
after the Chriitian names, of Bifhops; which hint, as far as it is 
practicable, fhall be followed. With refpett to particularizing, im 
our general table of contents to each volume, any material article 
of correfpondence inferted in the courfe of the volume, we muft ob- 
ferve, that this plan is purfued in the index to each volume, fepa- 
rately, under the name or title of the gentleman, or work, to 
whom, or which, it bears reference. The confideration of the 
other part of this Correfpondent’s letter is unavoidably deferred, on 
account of the illnefs of the gentleman to whofe perufal it was fub- 
mitted. 








+*t The new edition of Anderfon on Commerce, Williams’s Lefures 
on Political Principles, and the Devil on two Sticks in England, con- 
cerning which J. W. inquires, will appear in our next. 
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